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MEMOIR OF MRS. W, WEST, 


OF TWE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





Tus Lady was born in the city of Bath, on the twenty-second 
day of March, 1795, and is the only daughter to a Mr. Cooke. 
Her first appearance on the stage, was at that place, for the 
benefit of her uncle, Mr. James Cooke, on which occasion, 
she played Miss Hardcastle, in ‘‘ She Stoops to conquer,” with 
a degree of success which induced her, in the succeeding year, to 
repeat the attempt, and‘she then performed Emily Tempest. The 
talent which she displayed in these characters, procured her an 
engagement at the Cheltenham and Gloucester theatres, for the 
summer of 1812. At both these places, her performances was 
greatly admired, and she rapidly attained the highest walk in her 
profession. The opinion they had formed of her, led Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kemble to .exert their interest in her favour, with Mr. 
Harris, anid they sueceeded in obtaining for her, ag.engagement 
at Covent Garden. She appeared at: this theatre, in September, 
1812, in the character of Desdemona. 

Her reception was exceedingly favourable, and during the sea- 
son, she played Miranda, in ‘‘ Tempest,” Julia, in “‘ The 
Rivals,” and other characters of similar deacription. She did not 
however, consider that justice was done her by the manager, and 
after two seasons, she joined the company of Mr. H. Siddons, at 
Edinburgh, where she appeared on the 10th Nov. 1814, as Juliet, 
with a success exceeding all she had before met with: she repeat- 
ed this character no fewer than twelve nights during the season. 


It was here, that she entered into a matrimonial engagement, — 
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with Mr. W. West, whois of the same profession, and usually 
plays the characters, of simple lads, and country boys. In the 
summer of 1815, they joined the company of the Bath and 
Bristol theatres, and for three seasons, were in possession of the 
entire favour of the audience. The reputation which Mrs. W, 
West had now acquired, drew upon her the notice of the Drury 
Lane Committee, and Mr. Kemble was authorized to offer her an 
engagement, which she consmenced cn the 17th September, 1818, 
in the character of Desdemona. No reception could possibly be 
more enthusiastic than this was, she has since sustained all the 
leading characteis of tragedy, Belvidera, Jaliet, Lady Macbeth, 
Imogine, Hermione, in ‘* The Distrest Mother,” Tarquinia, in 
the new tragedy of «* Brutus,” and Isabella, in the tragedy of that 
name. 

It were needless for us here to dwell upon her superlative merit 
as an actress; in another department of our work, we have had 
frequent opportunities of doing justice to it, and it only remains 
for us to add, that her private character, both before and since 
her marriage, obtains for her an esteem as unqualified, as is the 
public approbation of her professional exertions. 


‘To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


In the midst of the unpleasant feelings which assail me, I have 
no remedy left but to throw myself upon the sympathy of all good 


people, through your medium, and to request your advice. Tam 
a creditable tradesman, Sir, residing not far from Wardour-street, 
where I have some back premises for occasional workshops. My 
son, Sir, a lively lad, about 18, has had a decent education at 
boarding-school, and acquired a tolerable smattering of the classics 
and of French. I have for these some years past been earnestly 
begging of him to apply himself to some species of pursuit, which 
might lead to his advancement in life; but I have found him 
equally reluctant to engage in my own business, or to be bound to 
any other. The drama, Sir, that fascinating entertainment, which 
once was my delight, but is now my curse, possesses his whole 
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soul. To his making it his profession, I have decided objections, 
and I have therefore been disposed to compromise the matter, by 
winking at some private displays of his abilities to his own friends. 
Ever since last Midsummer, this youth has worried me with cease- 
less prayers, that I wouid permit him to get up an entertainment 
in my back shop, at Christmas. and I have been weak enough to 
yield to his importunity, I have had abundant cause to repent of 
this my compliance; for a month before Christmas I was excluded 


from my shop, and on no account permitted to enter, lest the 





stage effect should be destroyed from my prematurely visiting the 
theatre. ‘There has been an incessant hammering from morning 
till night; whole troops of workmen have been surreptitiously 
introduced oh to my premises, and a tremenduous score run up at 
a neighbouring public-house, for beer, bread, cheese, and other 
regalements. In addition to this, a tribe of ill-looking fellows, 
from the age of 16 to 21, have nightly attended my house, to re- 
hearse, and have been accompanied by a fidler. The nature of 
the entertainment about to be represented I was at a loss to divine ; 
for such stamping, running, jumping, knocking, and hollowing, 
I never heard in any sort of play-house; but my son informed me 
that the representation would be less boisterous than the rehear- 
sal, and a few days before Christmas I learned that the intended 
exhibition was to be a comic Pantomime, in which my youth was 
to perform Harlequin. 

At length the important day arrived, and a pretty scene of tu- 
mult and confusion my whole establishment exhibited ; scarcely a 
person or an article of the household was spared. I happened to 
enter my wash-house, and to my great surprise found that the 
copper had been torn up. On inquiring why this devastation 
had been committed, I learned that Master George wanted it for 
his Pantomime. I was obliged, Sir, to dine at a chop-house, for 
not a gridiron, frying-pan, rolling-pin, or salt-box in my house, 
but had been impressed into the service of this entertainment ; one 
would have thought, Sir, that cooking and eating were to have 
been its leading features. Towards evening my housé was crowded 
with persons, not one in five of whom I had ever set eyes on, who 
presented cards of invitation written by my son, and whom I was 
bound, for the credit of hospitality, to treat with coffee, tea, and 
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other refreshments. Some unavoidable business prevented my 
witnessing the commencement of the performance, but I arrived 
time enough to see my son make a leap, which should have been 
through the body of a hackney coach; by some accident, how. 
ever, he stuck in the middle, and after kicking and squabbling 
some minutes, to the infinite amusement of the spectators, he was 
obliged to be dragged through by his companions, with a degree 
of violence, which would have cured any reasonable person for 
ever of acting ina Pantomime. After much running, and knock- 
ing down, and many exquisite transformations, such as my copper 
into a triumphal car, a small beer barrel into a parson, and a set 
of fish-kettles into a sedan-chair, and after my son had appeared 
arrayed in dripping-pans, tea-kettles, pot-lids, and other pieces 
of defensive armour, a cat was introduced, to each of whose feet 
was attached a cracker; they were all set on fire, and began to 
explode. With a tremendous fury the poor animal leaped into the 
middle of the audience, the accursed fireworks banging and 
bouncing away, to the inexpressible terror of all present. The 
confusion was instantaneous; such screaming and scuffing, 
tumbling over one another, breaking of legs and heads, no mad 
bull in Bartholomew fair, could occasion a more woeful scene of 
terror and bustle. In the midst of this tumult, which induced 
me to feel some sympathy for the vexation which such an un- 
toward accident must give my son, himself and all his companions 
appeared upon the stage, laughing at all the visitors, and giving 
us to understand that this was the concluding scene of the enters 
tainment. The next morning, Sir, the carpenters brought me in 
a bill of €.35 and I have had others to the amount ot .€.25 for 
work, labour, and materials, provided for this Pantomime. 
Pray, Mr. Editor, do such expensive and destructive frolics come 
properly within Christmas revels? and is it necessary for every stu- 
dent of the dramatic art to get up a comic Pantomime at his own 
or his friend's expense? or should I not be right in taking out a 
statute of lunacy against this untoward disciple of Thespis. In 
begging your opinion of my case, and any consolation you can 
afford me, ; I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
JOHN GROUSE. ' 
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«ARE DANDIES MARTIAL ?” 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Sir, 


The insertion which you so generously gave in your last Num- 
ber, toa letter somewhat in favour of the mal-treated race of mor- 
tals above named, has encouraged me to address to you, (not a 
defence, I dare not attempt that,) but some suggestions in behalf 
of them. A great deal of ridicule and censure has been unmerit- 
edly cast upon them; and I would venture to say, that not one- 
tenth of the persons who use the word ‘‘ Dandy,” as a term of 
reproach, could give any definition whatever of it; or if they 
could, would be utterly incapable of showing themselves to possess 
any superiority over them.—No, Sir, it is the paltry, contemptible, 
dastardly spirit, which rejoices to join the cry against the hunted 
dog, only which prompts the insipid pointless tirades, against a class 
of persons, whose characteristics are elegance, suavity, and refine- 
ment. Envy, sheer envy, first raises the,cry, malice and ignorance 
soon join it. Your former Correspondent proposed the question, 
«© What isa Dandy ?” and answered it with reference to their rank 
in life, with a spirit of liberality and candour which does him ho- 


nour. The above question has suggested itself to me; and I shall. 


proceed to mention one or two circumstances which render the 
hypothesis far from absurd. Those parts of the dress of this de- 
scription of persons which exeite the most disapprobation, are the 
frock coat, the stays, and the stiff neckcloth. In all this, Mr. 
Editor, I can perceive nothing else but a tendency towards reviv- 
ing the very becoming and manly costume of our ancestors. The 
frock-coat approximates very nearly, in its make, to the Tunic or 
close coat, worn at various periods of our history, and characteristic 
of the age of Oliver Cromwell ;* which we see so often worn on 
the stage, and which I cannot help considering as more simple and 


natural than the coats of the last century. It is to be remarked, 
that so far from any superfluity of ornament, the embroidery | 


which was formerly used is now omitted, nor are the fur trim- 
mings, frogs, and braids, which were in vogue a winter or two 
ago, at all countenanced by our present Dandies. . 

- (To be concluded in our next.) 





* Itis not meant to insinuate that it is a symptom of republicanism, 
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THE RIDOTTO.—No. VII. 


«* Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en {faut convenir—Est ce un 
defaut 2” Le Lutrin VIVANT, 


(Continued from page 357.) 


**¢ Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere.,’ VirG. 


From this time, the sensations of both were changed, and our 


connexion assumed an entirely new character. Oh! how differ- 
ent from that, which fora month, at dolce amore, had consti- 
tuted the felicity of my existence.—B. had been willing to wear 
the mask yet a little longer, but it had casually slipped aside for 
a moment, and I then toreit away from him.—I was now a mis- 
tress; retained, not from the resistless impulse of passion, but 
from some feeling of what honour and compassion for my situa- 
tion required, from vanity, from some lurking emotions of partia- 
lity, and froma reluctance to undertake the office of dismissing me. 
Far from any attempt to retard, the warmth of my own feelings 
impelled me to precipitate, the period of our association; I now 
discarded the passionate fondness, which, even to excess, had 
governed my behaviour to B, I addressed him now always by the 
cold title of ‘* my lord,” and assumed that exterior of wounded 
pride, of conscious superiority, which the feeling of being in- 
jured always imparts, and which is haughty even in dependance. 
Happily I was not weighed down by that chain which would have 
bowed me to the feet of the tyrant; I had no children.—Amidst 
all my affliction from that time to this, and all my remorse, how 
fervently have I praised heaven for witholding from me that bless- 
ing of hallowed love, but which, to other passions, must be a 
curse. With our feelings, our habits naturally changed, and 
there was no longer that enviable retirement, that community of 
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enjoyment, which had characterized the earlier stages of our con- 
nection. My indignation at finding inyself degraded toa class in 
society below the reach of any possible respect, gave to my feele 
ings and my conduct a degree of asperity and vindictive anger, 
which was sure to recoil on myself. Our establishment was mag- 
nificent, and I now for the first time, discovered and availed my- 
self of its resources ; I no longer heeded B., his wishes, his con- 
venience, or his circumstances ; but acted with an appearance 
of independence, as if all his property had been mine, and -he, 
but my servitore. To this, I even added a marked eagerness to 
thwart his desires, and an ironical contempt. It may easily be 
judged how likely such a system was to renew an expiring affec- 
tion. Poor B., I now sometimes wonder at his passiveness—If I 
wanted to take a ride in the morning, (and few mornings passed 
without,) I would say with asneer, ‘if my lord can beso kind 
as to accommodate me with the use of a carriage’’,—and if I 
wished to extend my drive into the country, I would enquire, 
‘perhaps your lordship’s stud cannot afford an additional pair, 
to gratify the vanity of a foolish woman,’’—I went to a most ex-. 
travagant expence in dress and ornaments, and invariably pre- 
faced my demand for any fresh article, with the enquiry, Gf his: . 
lordship’s account with his banker would aimit of such an ex- 
pence.” Such hints I knew would operate more decidedly on B. 
than any course I eould have pursued ; he never denied me any 
thing ; he seemed to think that he had made a mistake, that she 
had seduced and adopted as a mistress, a woman he had better | 
have let alone, and that something was due to the sacrifice she 
had made; but he yet seemed to deprecate the spleen, which was 
but too apparent in all my proceedings. It was one part of my 
system to avoid as much as possible, being alone with B. ; and as 
his anxiety for tete-a-tete amusements had nearly subsided, I was 
tolerably successful. To public amusements; B. became partial. 
and never declined a proposal to attend them; when I spent the 
evening away-from home, in society to which I was not admitted ; 
I constantly availed myself of them. Ino longer shunned parties 
at home, nor accompanying him to others, where the only fe- 
Vor. XIII.—No. 77. 36 
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males, of course, were similarly situated to myself. In all this 
way of life, there was a bustle, an impetus, which, for a time, 
possessed a considerable zest and relish; it was my endeavour to 
aid circumstances to anniliate those feelings and sentiments of 
delicacy which were but too little likely to survive a life of this 
sort. I was always cheerful, good humoured, anxious to banish 
thought, and affect joy where I felt it not. B., I believe, was 
sometimes deceived, and thought that this change of character 
was the natural and inevitable consequence of my departure from 
strict rectitude. But I did not confine my war upon his feelings 
to mere volatility, extravagance, and dissipation, nor to my 
ironical appeals to hls liberality ; extended it to a more fatal 
maneuver ; I began to show him that it was possible for others 
to replace him in that distinguished favour which he had once 
held in my heart. His male companions, such of them as he had 
introduced to me, were not very likely to possess any peculiar 
delicacy in this respect, nor avery decided deference either for his 
feelings or mine ; I had long been teazed with the puny and cons 
temptible ; sort of love making, which characterizes this race of 
mortals; and I despised them all: my whole stock of love had 
been rashly lavished on one object ; I was bankrupt in affection ; 
I looked now on all mankind as my enemies, and B. as the chief 
of them ; and I was determined, like a skilful general, to play 
them off one against another, and more especially to deprive B. 
of that peace, of which, he had for ever robbed me. In this, I 
was playing a losing game ; my heart was transfixed, and repu- 
tation, hope, and peace fell together ; no wound I was capable 
of inflicting could penetrate. the surface of his—Whenever B. 
left me, some assiduous cecisbeo was always at hand, to be the 
companion of my morning's walk or ride, or of my cvening ex- 
cursions; indeed, 1 sometimes made use of the carriages of other 
gentlemen. In company, too, I not unfrequently bestowed on 
others a show of favour which I had long ceased to display towards 
B. He seemed to think, that I had a right to do as I liked, and 
that ‘till some flagrant misconduct was evinced, it was his duty to 
protect me.—But annihilated as my affection palpably was, he no 
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longer considered himself bound to me by any ties of a more re- 
fined nature; I had ceased to constitute his delight, he was now 
necessitated to seek that delight elsewhere. One fine spring 
morning, I felt disposed to take a ride by myself; I drove into 
the park, and as the weather was remarkably tempting, I alighted 
and entered Kensington-gardens. I had pursed my. .meditations 
and my ramble here for some time, when suddenly turning a core 








ner, I perceived B. and a female companion seated on the grass, 
and exchanging the most éxtravagant endearments. My pride 
experienced aheavy shock ; I had looked on B. as my tool, and I 
now more clearly perceived the nature of the compassionate feel- 
ing which induced him to afford me his continued protection, I 
walked by them, with an affected carelessness and taking another 
turn, quitted the gardens, reached my carriage, and got home as 
speedily as possible—On the road, I reflected on the line of con-— 
duct which I had now to take ; I had almost deprived myself of 
the right to complain, and yet could I submit ?’ no, it were to 
degrade myseif yet lower; I spurned at the idea of tolerating the 
insult; how to resent it ?—there was but one method. I now 
stood committed ; I had embarked ina career, and it was left me | 
to sail boldly forward. I retired to my own apartment, and left 
a note for B. with the butler, in which, I particularly requested 
he would not further insult me, by any attempt at an interview. 
During my seclusion, my mind was filled with dismal reflections 
of my situation and my prospects, the horror of which was fear- 
fully ag gevavated by a retrospect of what had befallen me. I 
neither saw nor heard any thing of B. for three days, during” 
which I remained in solitude, I was attended by my servants ; 3. at 
theend of that time, he sent a message, enquiring, whether I was 
disposed to see him; to which, I instantly answered in the ne. 
gative. 

The same evening, Ireceived a note from him, informing - me, 
thatas his society was no longer agreeable to me, it was not his 
intention to intrude ; that 1 was very welcome to the exclusive use 
the house I then inhabited, with its furniture, for as long a period 
as I thought proper, and that he should pay the wages of the 
present servants for one year; the note also enclosed a bank bill 

| 3 G2 
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for €500, which le assured me he was willing to renew annually, 
so long as my conduct met his approbation. f£ now saw how far | 
Ehad gone ; but I was too highly wrought to repent; and now 
adopted my course, 1 emerged from my retirement, and threw 
open iny dvors ; 1} told’ my servants that every caller was to be 
admitted. That very same evening, Lord F. a very intimate 
acquaintance of B’s., whom I had often seen, and to whom | 
had shown some indication of good will, visited me. I related 
to him without reserve, all that had passed, and he immediately 


made me an offer of his protection and an establishment of £1000 
a year. 1 was in no disposition to slight this proposal, which I 
directly embraced, and the very next day, removed to elegant 
furnished apartments, which he provided for me in Baker-street. 

With Lord F. my life passed on in a state of indifference, a stu- 
dious avoidance of reflection preserved me from misery ; the 
absence of affection, of self repect, and the consciousness of rice 
and degradation prevented my being happy. His lordship was 
exceedingly kind, and spared no endeavour to please me; I repaid 
his attention by the semblance of an affection which I did not 
feel. Afier a six months residence in Baker-street, Lord F. pro- 
posed an excursion to the continent; to which [ had not the 
slightest objection; and we accordingly joined the multitudes 
thronging to the French capital. We had not long been in Paris, 
when a smart and voluptuous fille del ’’opera engaged the attention 
of his lordship, and entirely replaced me in his regards ; he took 
the opportunity of departing secretly with her to Brussells, and 
left me in Paris, alone, and unfriended, with a hundred pounds: 
which he charitably allowed me to bring me home again. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


—— es, 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Sir, 


I presume that however insignificant you may consider the re- 
marks I now trouble you with, they will be none the less welcome 
on account of their subject being purely theatrical. I am led 
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however, to venture an observation or two on a class of theatrical 
amusements, which perhaps do not frequently fall under your 
notice ; I mean those represented in private, by unprofessional 
persons, for thetr own amusement and that of their friends. I am 
sufficiently aware that exhibitions of this sort are frequently treated 
with anqualified and merited ridicule, and that this feeling has henee 


extended to the entire species of amusements. I have merely to 
observe, that this opinion, like many others, when applied too - 


generally, becomes crroneous. 


than once, to witness the representation of plays in this. manner, 
with peculiar delight ; and in which, delineation of character, 
spirit of declamation, comie vivacity, and elegance and correct- 
ness of enunciation, have been. blended in a degree which I have 
frequently wished for in theatres of different pretensions. It isa 
very trite (and for that reason none the less just) remark, that 
every profession and talent must be subjected to certain rules, and 
charged with certain technical and artificial qualifications, to con= 
stitute its perfection ; and that without these the brightest ge- 
nius is ineflicient, and this defect obvious. ‘This, in many ree 
spects, may apply to the subject before us, and an ignorance of 
all that class of accomplishments which may be comprised in the 
general term of ‘‘stage-trick” may very likely occasion a-amen- 
table want of effect in the performance of an amateur ; but it has 
occurred to me, that most of these artificial graces and energies 
here alluded to are adapted exclusively for, and rendered neces- 
sary by, the immense size of our public theatres, and the vast 
medium of space through which the efforts of the actor are to 
reach the perception of his spectators; and that:in a small and 
confined building, where the eye and ear can, distinctly catch 


every modulation of the voice, every turn of the countenance, and 


where, indeed, the audience seems almost of a party with the per- 
formers, that such acquirements would rather expose than assist 
the illusion, and be much more likely to disgust than to please, 
to destroy than to produce an effect. Ihave myself felt a peeuliar 
pleasure in the additional correctness of delineation which arises 
from the natural unaffected manner of these illegitimate sons of 
Thespis, and which I have found to produce a more genuine and 


It has occurred to me, oftener — 
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forcible effect on the feelings than the more elaborate and re- 
cherché exertions of professional actors. 

These remarks never more forcibly impressed themselves on me 
than some time back, at a private representation in the house of 
a gentleman at the West-end of the town, by a party of young 
folks. The natural interest of the performance was but heightened 
by the emulation with which these heroes and heroines strove to 
give effect and animation to their respective parts. The piece re- 
presented was Garrick’s farce of “‘ High Life below Stairs,"’ which 
was preceded by a Prologue, and succeeded by an Epilogue, both 
written by a gentleman of some fame as a dramatist, and with 
which, having been favoured with a copy at the time, I here en- 
close you, to be inserted, if you think them worthy of it, in your 
valuable miscellany. 


Iam, &c. 
Q. IN THE CORNER. 


OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE. 


Old Aristotle told, (as now appears) 

As many centuries since as I've liv'd years, 
That man was but an imitative creature, 
Acting the ape in every deed and feature. 

’Tis very true, the Lords of the creation 

In every class are slaves of imitation. 

The courtier apes the King—the country clown 
Carries the courtier’s borrowed airs from town ; 
And curley-headed boys, ’tis true I vow, 
Display a Brutus following the plough. 

The tradesman, smitten with the frogs and furs 
That trim the jackets of his customers, _ 

A counsel holds on Mr, Snip’s skop-board, 

And is on Sunday mighty as my Lord. 

The apprentice apes his master—from a Jew, 
At second hand, is fashionable too. 
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And e’en at home this imitative itching 
Descends, as we shall show, here to the kitchen: 
For footman John apes master’s Lordly airs, 
And still displays his high life below stairs. 

Then players all are imitators too, 





Nature they imitate in copying you ; 

And we who here to-night request your pardon, 
We imitate Old Drury and the Garden ; 

And hope your kind attention to engage, Ne 
Though we show life upon a smaller stage. 7 . ff 





Then I could tell how Counsel ape the Judge, _ ny 
With well-puff’d wig and learned hem and nudge, | 4 ‘ 
But that perchance for parody might go, - : 


And parodies are dangerous things we know. ' 
I might be sent in Tothill-fields to sup, 
Unless I had a Hone torub them up. 


So dear friends, leaving individual cases, : . ki 
I'll bring a general one befure your faces, } 

(Requesting first you'll not start from your places.) J . a 
All men, or rich or poor, or small or great, i 


"Tis plain the Ourang Outang imitate. 

Or he man imitates, and not a little ; 

But that at Polito’s you soon can settle. 

Thus I’ve prov'd clearly, men, the Lordly creatures, 
Are apes and imitators by their natures ; 

But what are women? that we soon shall find; | 

If e’er they imitate, ‘tis not.mankind ; | 


wes ee ee 


They imitate the angels—some uncivil, 
Say'they oft show a little of the Devil: 
But I must go, to get in cue to play, 
Though e’er I make my curtsey, let me say, 


ES SE EE SAE TE 


If to your pardon we have no pretence, 
Upon the ground this is a first offence ; 
I think a gracious sentence will be past, 
When I assure you it will be our last. 





W. T. M. ! 
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OCCASIONAL EPILOGUE. 


Then, dearest friends, you'll sure allow the truth— 

‘¢ Men are but children of a larger growth,” 

As what’s his name observes, no matter who, 

I do not know mvself—so can’t tell you. 

Then Shakspeare, “ All the world’s a stage”’ declares, 
«© And all the men and women merely players.” 

‘© Well,” cries some cynic, ‘* what is this to me?” 
Patience, good Sir, you soon shall hear and see. 

In the first place, we're children here that play, 
Following the little fashion of the day ; 

For Lilliputian actors, as we know, 

At both great houses now are all the go ; 

And you our childish follies here must share, 
Reflecting you but larger children are. 

This is the day of dwarfs—white, yellow too, 

Aye, and Black Dwarfs, that make law Knights look blue. 
Then in this age of players and of plays, 

You'll own 'tis very true what Shakspeare says. 
Theatres now are building every where, 

And each fresh bill announces a fresh player. 

Here crook’d-back Richards, with a voice in alt, 

Who still drag on though every step at fault ; 

There sucking Hamlet, full of whine and groan, 
Thinking they Youne and Kean are every one. 

Some ten yet at the lower end o’the pit, 

To hurl their caps, and lo! they've made a hit. 

Then do not frown on us your favour wooing, 

For we but do what all the town are doing. 

If we to night, with pigmy word and action, 

Have given you but little satisfaction, 
Give us a little praise, then rich in sooth, 
Each thus himself will hail, fortunate youth ! 
: cow, T. M.” 
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A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 


Delivered before the City Philosophical Society, by a Member. 





(Concluded from page 339.) _ 


The tragedy to which I have had. the honour to call your atten- 
tion is of a most simple construction, it possesses none of that 
subtlety of design, that artificial system which I shall hereafter 
point out in some others, and which adds so much totheir effect ; 
it is a simple delineation of the effects of one overpowering passion 
onthe human mind, to which little resistance is made, it appears 
to have arisen in infancy and to have exercised undisputed sway 
over its victim, till it brought him to hisend. Itis shortly, as a 


very young friend of mine observed to me, that a man _ hated 


another and so he killed him. But it is not every man that hates 


another that kills him. It would be well, however, that we should 
consider how likely is this to be the dreadful result of the con- 
tinued indulgence of so baleful a passion. We may have had 
experience that to check a passion which has already obtained a 
considerable influence over the mind is not easy, The example 
before us ought to impress on us more strongly the necessity for 
stifling in the birth emotions of so terrible a potency. Here is 
De Monfort, a man possessing every natural and acquired endow- 
ment which can be conceived necessary toastate of happiness in 
this world. Of rank no less than a Marquis, of noble fortune, of 
honourable and worthy connexions, of a great and exalted mind, 
of mild charitable and generous disposition, calculated in every 


respect to be an useful, honourable, and happy member of society 
—and what does he become ? In infancy his soul is agitated by 
the tempestuous emotions of an odious passion, he does not re- 
sist it, it becomes stronger, it overpowers all his great and good 
qualities, obscures his reason, and hardens his heart. He becomes 
morose, restless, and miserable in himself ; he is peevish, unfeel- 
ing and unjust to others, and towards his foe, truly diabolical. 
When called on to resist a disposition so unamiable and unrva- 
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sonable it suggests to hima paltry sophistry in its own defence, 
that he was born to hate him, successively vanquishing every 
better feeling of his soul it becomes its tyrant and enjoins it toa 
work from which at another time he would have shrunk with 
horror. He is insensible to any motive for discarding it-—neither 
natural amiableness—a noble character—excessive generosity to 
himself can prevent him from hating, from murdering Resenvelt. 
This man who might have been agod amongst men, becomes a 
wretch, loathed by humanity—a midnight assassin—who might 
have been happy and revered—becomes degraded in his own 
esteem, ashamed to see his friends and perishes, overcome by the 
accumulated horrors of remorse andinfamy. Is not this a great 
a striking example, does not the drama set it forth in a strong 
and impressive light. You see the man himself, you have no 
vague discription of him—he stands before you—you hear his 
words—you mark his gestures—you witness his agonies. Him- 
self, his feelings, and his fate, pass before your ‘eyes and make, 
may I not say, an indelible impression. May I not be allowed to 
pronounce this as a fair specimen, a positive proof of the morul 
power of the drama. And if so, shall it be ranked amongst vain 
trifling or unedifying amusements ? Shall it not rather be allow- 
ed to be a moral instrument, capable of the most useful and 
noble of purposes—may I not declare it to be able to - soften 
the heart, subdue the passions and reform the soul—and shall we 
not yield a high tribute of respect to those who inspired by its 
genius, have produced such sublime specimens of it as our 
literature boasts. —Yes, let us discard all prejudices, let us open 
our minds to its warm and beneficient influence, and under the 
impression of those feelings which it is its province to awaken ; 
pronounce the drama to be not only an essential branch but 4 
living, vigorously effectual epitome, of moral philosophy: 


To thee bright genius of the Drama's throne, 
Whose sovereign sway our conscious bosoms own, 
I lend my prayer, invoke thy magic charms, 
That wake the soul to terrors stern alarms ; 

Or to soft pity soothe the sinking breast, 

And lull the passions’ sronmy RAGE to rest. 
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Bx tuee from savage hate our souls refined, 
Tend with sweet sympathy to bless our kind ; 
By Tuee, exalted, spurn the tyrant’s laws, 
And arm our breasts in suffering virtue’s cause. 
To nobler views we form the willing heart, 
With pity meLt with indignation start, 

As with crost love the lonely victim glows, 
Or tyrant power inflicts its galling woes ! 
Avain, when mirth usurps the fleeting power, 
Thy smile-inspiring strains beguile the hour ; 
Life's lighter fuibles on the scene we trace, 
Thy mirror bright reflects the public face ; 
Folly seems pleased, her own defects to scan, 
And laughter proves the attribute of man. 
Once more then mighty mistress of the art, 
Resume thy throne and rule the willing heart. 
As in fair Greece thy sceptre held its sway, 
Let Britain now the cheerful tribute pay ; 
With thy pure light illume our favoured isle, 
Wake pity’s gentle sigh and love’s estatic smile, 
Or mild or stormy, weak or rude they be, 
The passions all shall humbly bow to thee. 





DOMBROWSKI; OR, A PATRIOT’S TALE. 
(Continued from page 332.) 


As on the preceding evening, twe sentinels only paraded the 
Tampart, and within its enclosure a few artillery-men seemed to 
hold themselves in readiness for action, when called on. Beyond 
these, no symptoms of war were perceptible ; no dreadful note of 
preparation vibrated on the ear, but a perfect calm seemed to 
reign over all around. Having satisfied my curiosity as to the 
localities, I returned to the house, and was conducted into the 
General's study, or bureau d'affaires. He was not there, but his 
writing table was covered with dispatches, maps, plans, sketches, 
and estimates; the apartment likewise contained a book case, 
Which I found was open. From this, I took a treatise on the art of 
defensive war which I had long wished to peruse, and for some 
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time, busied myself in scrutinizing the plates; butrecollecting I had 


a pocket edition of the Orations of Demosthenes upon my person, I 
took it out, and perused it in preference. In a short time the gen- 
eral entered ; he politely wished me good morning, and advancing 
towards me, looked at the book which was laying before me, 
and then stretched out his hand, as if desirous that I should show 
him what I was reading. I didso, he looked at it for a moment 
or two, and returned it with a smile; then seating himself at 
his writing table, left’ me to read my Orations or my military 
treatise as ] preferred. No attempt at conversation wag made 
on either side, till after about an hour’s duration, our silence 
was interrupted by the entrance of the servanis with breakfast. 
As it was for two only, I ventured to enquire whether the ladies 
were both well. He shortly answered, that he believed his mother 
had not yet risen, and that Emilia never left her chamber till 
later in the day, consequently he had no information on the sub- 
ject, We sat down tete-a-tete ; Dombrowski’s mind apparently 
too much occupied for conversation. After some time, however, 
he observed. ‘* Your conduct is singular Mr. Vernon, your under- 
taking arduous and profitless ; you have joined yourself to an un- 
fortunate cause.” “‘It isa glorious one, General,” answered I, with 
enthusiasm. Dombrowski’s seemed at the same instant to kindle. 
‘¢ Yes sir,” continued he, ‘ it isa glorious one, it is the cause of 
liberty! at that name, what man who has a soul, does not feel its 
energies fired. Foland, almost the last spot on continental Europe 
where that sacred standard waves, has now to show to the world, 
what actions that godlikespiritcan produce. Long the envy and 
reproach of surrounding tyrants, galling their burthens by her 
happiness, and shaming their crimes by her virtues, she has at 
length drawn on her devoted head their united power. A_ power, 
in appearance and estimation, overwhelming. But sir, the 
world shall see, what men who cherish this hallowed germ in 
their bosoms can accomplish ; they shall see, how manly enthu- 
siasm can repell brute force. Poland may fall, but oceans of 
blood must first be shed ; these tyrants must float their baggage in 
human gore to our Capital. Not till the bones of her children 
are whitening on her plains, not till the cannon shall have des- 
troyed her last battallion, not till chains shal! press to the earth 
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the body of her last surviving hero, shall the conquerors enjoy 
security in their possessions. He seemed exhausted with the 
strength of his emotions and for some moments ceased. I lis- 
tened in silent admiration to the enthusiasm which animated 
him. Now did I discover the fire which lighted his small black 
eyes, and the expression which his pallid features could assume. 
He continued ‘* You are perhaps little aware of the nature of the 
warfare in which you are going to engage. Our enemies are, in num- 
bers more than ten to one; their discipline is perfect, their gene- 
rals are skilful, and they are furnished with every thing which can 
contribute to their advantage. Think not you are going to fight 
against men, against soldiers, who possess one spark of generous 
valour, one feeling which adds dignity to human nature. Their 
masters are cold blooded calculating tyrants, who estimate mil- 
lions of human lives by so many square yards of ground gained 
or lost; their leaders are tygers in disposition, stimulated by hot 
ambition or heartless avarice, and their men, the mechanical 
drudges of their cruelty. Trained in the slaughter-house of war, 
their courage is a mere negative principle, arising from insensi- 
bility to danger, familiar with scenes of horror, and a habit of 


blind obedience to their commanders. They possess no feeling in 


common with civilized men; they fight on no animating princi- 
ple; no home, no country, no liberty, calls them to the field; 
they have none of these; they are the very abject slaves of power, 
who wiil incur misery and death at a mere bidding. Myriads 
upon inyriads these automata, will you see pouring upon our 
devoted few: as fast as courage makes a chasm in their ranks, 
‘tis filled up by fresh battalions, who will fall like their predeces- 
sors; when our valiant troops are weary with the slaughter, still 
more and more of these mercenaries are presented to them, so 
justly do their employers value their existence. To these, you 
will find opposed, our few, our virtuous few; but of these every 
one has a soul, every soul enters into the battle; burning with 
determined abhorrence to oppression, inspired by the sacred fire of 
liberty, conscious that wife, children, home, all must be sacri- 
ficed and resolved first to sacrifice life. From the great Kosciusko, 
down to the meanest soldier, every heart glows with the fervor 
of patriotism, and enforces every blow which the hand gives. 
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Yet, sir, these haughty governors are the Lord’s anointed and 
claim their power by divine right. How is it that creatures 
whom their maker has blessed with reason can be degraded to this 
abyss of imbecility ? These monsters, who subsist but by oppres- 
sion, who live upon the groans of their subjects, who abase man 
from the dignity of his nature to the state of a brute, who not con- 
tent with the misery they occasion at home, must look abroad for 
objects on which to exercise their demoniacal activity, and who 
tear the bread from the mouths of their subjects to enable them 
to cut the throats of honest men elsewhere, these enemies of man- 
kind, plead divine sanction for their enormities. The glorious 
sun which shines above their heads gives the lie to their impious 
doctrine. Look into creation, consult the fair page of nature on 
the subject, these, in which the benignant mercies of heaven 
are delightfully conspicuous, these speak a different language, 
they declare providence the friend of man; on this authority, 
the right of every man to be innocent and happy is a de- 
vine right. But obvious as it is, men understand not this 
language, and till the end of the world, man will be the prey 
of man, and tyrants shall be the scourges of their ignorance. 
Poland is their victim, but one happy alternative at last is left us 
—to die !""—** Yes to die!” I emphatically repeated after him, 
my bosom swelling with all the enthusiasm which his discourse was 
calculated to inspire. Dombrowski rose and left the room, and I 
continued to meditate on the words which he had uttered. Ina 
few moments he returned, and said, ‘‘ I forgot to mention to you, 
Ishall be engaged tll evening ; your horse is saddled, and_ there 
is no enemy within six miles of this place, so that you may ride 
till dinner time, which is five o'clock ; if you think that you can- 
rot besufficiently accurate in your observations to find your way 
back, I will send a guide with you.” This offer I declined, but 
adopting his proposal, mounted my horse, and rode forth.—For 
this period of inaction, this quiet domestic routine, I could not 
account. That Dombrowski should have forgotten his duty was 
impossible, he seemed but too sensibly alive toit; Iwas com- 


pelled to conclude that some part of the system pursued pre- 


scribed this season of retirement, and felt fully confident that 
wherever he was, Dombrowski had the welfare of his country at 
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-worthy of being beloved by D »mbruwski. 


ment whether Dombrowski loved her or Poland best; but I soon | 
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heart, and was contributing hls utmost endeavours towards its 
prosperity. . 

I continued my ride amongst the rocks that surrounded this re- 
gion, and perceived that every pass of them was defended by a small 
fort ; but every thiag bore the saine appearance of tranquillity, 
and no where was any thing like activity or preparation at all disco- 
verable My thoughts continued fixed on the General and his little 
family ; for thouzh not married to him, I could look upon Emilia 
as no other than his; hergreatness of soul was evidently kindred to 
his own, she was probably fond of him to excess, and I could 


not but conclude that however agreeable to her might be his per- ’ 


son and his manners, that it was his merit which secured her 
heart; heroism seemed to sparkle in her every glance, she appeared 


I balanced for a mo. 


convinced myself, that had the welfare of the latter required it 
he would not have hesitated an instant to sacrifiee the former—I 
had observed my course pretty accurately, and found my road back 
fo the castle without difficulty.—At the time mentioned, dinner 
was served; with it the ladies made their appearance ‘This meal 
was plentiful, but not costly ; indeed, it seemed principally con- 
stituted of such viands as the success of the chase had furnished, 
the table was however well supplied with such wines as are most 
esteemed in Germany. The old lady behaved to me with a kind- 
ness which seemed to mark her character, and Miss Merton with 
an easy familiarity, founded on the presumption that I was Dom- 
bruwski’s friend. ‘The same cheerfulness and gaiety, the same 
flow of wit, and sentiment which had enlivened the last night's sup. 
per prevailed on this occasion, nor was the slightest hint or allu- 
sion made to the present posture of affairs, the designs in which 
the General was engaged, nor his more immediate intentions, and 
yet I fancied I could read in the eyes of both him and Emilia, 
that their minds were intent on these things. Dinner was suc- 
ceeded by a handsome desert, but both the General and myself 
were very mo-erate in our libations. I had no doubt that all the 
supplies were furnished by peasants well affected to the cause,. and 
excess would therefore have been ungenerous ; indeed, the for- 
mality of the ladies leaving the table was dispensed with, and we 
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continued in social conversation till it was dark. Dombrowski 
then quitted the room, as did his mother, and I was left tete-a- 
tete with Emilia. I was much embarassed; the awe with which 
this exalted female inspired me prevented me from addressing to 
her that familiar chat which would have banished all awkward- 
ness. On the contrary, we said li‘tle, and that little was preg- 
nant with sentiment. I thought I sometimes caught her eye . 
glancing on me with an expression of peculiar kindness and in- 
terest ; I interpreted it as approbation of the openness with which 
I had embraced Dombrowski’s cause and perhaps commiseration 
for the hardships she knew I must encounter. The General had 
been absent about half an hour, when a servant brought me 


from him a billet in the following terms. ‘‘ In an hour I com- 
mence my march to join the patriot camp, I understand it to be 
your intention to accompany me.” I wrote at the bottom ‘* cer- 
tainly,” and returned it to the messenger. This was short notice, 
I considered it as characteristic of Dombrowski’s manner, and 
making my apologies to Miss Merton, withdrew to complete 


the requisite preparations. These occupied little time; my _per- 
sonal baggage was small and simple, for I reflected, that in all 
probability, Ishould not long have occasion for it, and when 
Dombrowski joined me, I was ready to accompany him. What 
passed at his leave taking, or whether any such scene took place, 
I know not, I neither saw nor heard any thing of it. The Gen- 
eral had now divested himself of his splendid English uniform, 
which I concluded he had worn in compliment to Miss Merton, 
and was arrayed in the national uniform. His dress greatly resem- 
bled my own, but was plainer; the crimson was less bright, and 
the lace narrower ; the tassels pendent from his cap were smaller 
and less conspicuous, and for feather he had a small turkish tuft 
of dark green. In viewing the simplicity of his apparel, I despised 
the comparative gaudiness of my own, and plucking the ostrich 
feathers from my cap, 1 gave them to the wind. The General 
laughed, but made no observation. The horse he rode was of 
rather sorry appearance ; it wassmall and light, but boney and 
apparently not very well fed or groomed. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHER, A TRAGEDY. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 





(Continued from page 352 ) 


Hargrave. You are too generous, dear Malvern. The sacrifice 
of my life would not acquit my obligation to you. So trying a 
proof of your friendship, so much disinterestedness, such great 
ness of soul. Forgive me, if I have a moment hesitated between 
Grenville and yourself. But is it possible? Can I believe him 
guilty of so vilea degree of baseness—Grenville guilty of this ? 


Malvern. I had some difficulty in convincing myself. I dared 


hardly trust my eyes ; but every circumstance confirms it, and it 
is impossible to doubt, The letter you have received, is an addi- 
tional proof of his perfidy ; for whom else can it accuse? Grene 
ville has probably confided his scheme to some friend, common to 
both of you, and to that friend, you are indebted for the ig 

Hargrave. (pensive.) Grenville prove a traitor! 

Malvern. Your honest soul, above suspicion, has been far from 
seeing through the blackness of his. But I own to you, that I 
have received hints, which have for sometime rendered me mis- 
trustful of him. Perhaps I ought before to have communicated 
to you my doubts. T-should not be surprised if it should one day 
appear that he has been a principal means of stimulating the se- 
verity of your creditors. 

Hargrave. Grenville prove a traitor !— 

Malvern. I see your heart cannot admit the idea. Read then, 
this letter, you know his writing, it may perhaps open your eyes 
to an imminent danger. (whilst Hargrave is reading.) Rage 
sparkles in his eyes !—I triumph! v 

Hargrave. I have read it. Perish its detested author! this in- 
stant disolves every tie which bound me to him.—Fury—revenge— 
despair! language cannot express my feelings. With what horrors 
does this fatal letter abound. He conjures you—the traitor, he 
conjures you to conceal all from me until your union with his 
sister shall have actually taken place, and he and she can publicly 
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defy me. Braveme! Oh! I will bitterly poison the triumph thcy 
promise themselves. I will tind him. My vengeance !— 
Malvern. (stopping him.) Whither would you go, Hargrave? 
your anger blinds you. Grenville will probably be here ere long. 
If my friendship is valuable to you, if you would express your 
sense of the sacrifice I make to you, conceal from him the subject 
of our conversation. Too much precaution cannot be used 
either in forming or breaking ties, such as bind you to Grenville. 
True you have sufficient evidence of his perfidy, but for your own | 
satisfaction, seek proof more positive. See Grenville: dissimu- 
late with him; feign an acqniescence in his plans of reform; 
appear willing to retire toa hermitage, and there undertake the 
important affair of your salvation. Lead to the subject of his 
sister. If you find that the letter has not deceived you, that she 
really is here, and that he has |ept her from your sight, then you 
will be able to form a judgment on Mr. Grenville’s conduct. How 
ardently do I wish that we might both be deceived, and that he 
might turn out innocent after all. 


Hargrave. This effort will be trying. I am naturally too proud 


to use dissimulation, and I fear that the first time I descend to it, 
I shall betray myself. 


Malvern. It is necessary, however that you should command 
yourself, and that you go through it creditably, My friendship, 
your own safety, requireit: if either is dear to you.u—But I hear 
some one coming, it is probably Grenville. I repeat it to you, one 
struggle more, dear Hargrave, and you are all I could wish. 

Hargrave. Be assured, my friend, nothing is too difficult for 
me, if it be to satisfy you. [Exit Malvern. 


Enter GRENVILLE. 


It is he—lie still, unruly heart! 


Grenville. 1 was anxious, Hargrave, to renew the conversation 
that-was so unluckily interrupted: You appeared moved by it— 
May I flatter myself that I have obtained so fortunate an ascen- 
dancy ? 


Hargrave. I confess to you, that your argaments made a strong 
impression. 
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Grenville. Then | am the most fortunate of men. How do you 
rejoice me! It isthen no longer the degrade] Hargrave that I 
seek: it is the friend of virtue and religion. Oh! my friend, i} 
feel all the value of this sublime title. Im that cay when every i 
other will fail you, this will remain, in irrefragable splendour. i 
But what do I see? you turn away; you would escape from my 
embrace—sighs force their way from you.—What means this 
strange behaviour ? 

Hargrave. You cannot be vanpeteid that grief should still affect 
me. 





Grenville. You vainly endevour to mislead me. Your manner 
betrays you. It indicates a mistrust, a secret loathing—Your 
eyes avoid mine. Have I been so unfortunate, Hargrave, as to 
offend you ? 

Hargrave. Grenville, are you my friend ? 

Grenville. And can you ask me that question ? I see your eyes, 
fill with tears, in making the enquiry ? Would that an oppor. 
tunity of purchasing your happiness by the sacrifice of my life 
would now offer itself. 

Hargrave. (aside.) How perfect is he become in the art of dis- 
simulation. ; 

Grenville. You answer not, Hargrave! what horrid doubt has 
seized your soul ? Unfold to me all that passes there, I conjure 
you. Do not fear to offend me; whatever suspicion you enters 
tain, how black and injurious soever it may be, I will merely 
repel it, and I forgive, before hand, whoever has suggested it. 
You know me; you know J cannot stoop to revenge. 

Hargrave You give yourself unnecessary uneasiness, I do not 
doubt your friendly intentions. | | 

Grenville. Your evident agitation, the very tone of your assu- | 
rance contradicts you. But you have your reasons for this re« | 
serve, and however painful it may be to me, I respect them, 
What would I not endure to please you. J but request you again 
to assure me, that you love me.. Do not refuse me this satisfac. 
tion, itis to me of infinite value. Do yow still Jove me Hargrave? 

Hargrave. Dol? 

Grenville. You sigh ! you hesitate-——I am surely so unhappy as=r 


Hargrave. (coldly.) Ohno! my regard for you has suffered no 
diminution. 
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Grenville 1 thank you for this assurance; but there have been 
times when .ou would not have suade it so coldly, 

Hargrave (after a moments silence.) Grenville you are an cquit. 
able judge. What would you say of a man who lavished every 
expression of kindness on a friend in misfortune, at a moment 
when he was forming designs for his ruin, to betray him in love, 
to. attach his honour, to deprive him of all that was dear to him, 
and who to colour— 

Grenville. Finish not so hideous a portrait. He would be a vil- 
lain, fil to rank only with the most abject wretches. —But why do 
you ask me so unaccountable a question ? 

Hargrave You are very gloomy tu day. Every word takes the 
form of su picion to you. Let us advert toa more agreeable sub- 
ject. I have heard that your sister Amelia is come with you, but 
I did not credit it. I was sure Grenville would not disguise from 
me a point in which] have so dear an interest. (aside.) He is 
guilty ; his agitation betrays him. 

Grenville. Lum sorry you have been told earlier than I could 
have wished a circumstance.— 

Hargrave. (with warmth.) What then is it true? So insulting a 
concealme::t, by a man who calls himself iay friend ! upon asub- 
ject so intere-ting to me. My suspicions are then confirmed. 
Vainly will you endeavour to deceive me by your smooth accents. 


Tam betraved | A treacherous disposition, the desire of revenge! 


Grenville. You speak of treachery, of a desire of vengeance: 
What lanzuae to me. | 


Hargrave. (aside ) My violence betrays me. (to Grenville.) Fx- 
cuse my warmth; my honour, my friendship appeared comprom- 
ised—I confess to you this reserve has occasioned me great pain. 

Grenville A poison preys on your heart and threatens our friend- 
ship. 1] rea in your behaviour that which your mouth retains. 
-] forsee, and with terror—But a truce to dismal presages. Why 
canI not aseasily penetrate this mystery, as I-can justify myself. 
I leave you for a moment, I shall return, prepared to dissipate 
all your doubts. : ( Exit. 

Hargrave. Go, traitor, go! you will not persuade me, till Iam 
as imbecile as you would have me miserable. I have no longer 4 
doubt about him: I feared to credit Malvern, and why? Did | 
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not recognize the villain’s writing? Friendship yet struggled in 
his favour; it is now destroyed. I am alive now only .to ven- 
geance. Yes, his ruin, his total ruin. 


Enter MaLvern. 


He is guilty, Malvern, he is guilty. Through all his artifices, 1 
have penetrated the horrid iniquity of his designs. I named his 
sister—ne was agitated—he confessed—Oh ! my friend, share my 
anger, Grenville is guilty, he is the basest traitor— ; 

Balvern. You parted then in mutual anger? | . 

Hargrave. He still wished to justify himself. He still thought 
that his profound dissimulation could impose on me. And he 
thought by this means to secure his victim. In parting, he as- 
sured me that he would speedily return and vindicate himself 
fully. 

Malvern. I fear he may be too successful, and again acquire 
your confidence. If you are reconciled, you are for ever at his 
mercy. |e is the most skilful of deceivers, | 

Hargrave. Fear not, 1am prepared for his arts. Every thing 
conspires to expose him. His Jetter, his unworthy letter, the 
warning from the unknown, the secret of his sister's arrival—I 
should even consider you my enemy, if you undertook his 
defence. 

Malvern. Your displeasure would not deter me from the task of 
reconciling two friends, if I thought his conduct admitted of any 
excuse. But it is with the greatest regret I renounce so pleasing 
ahope. But what are your intentions ? as respects myself, you 
may rely I would sooner perish a thousand times, than revel in the 
spoils of my friend. Another must become the instrument for 
dealing your mortal blow. Do you mean tamely to resign to 
another, a woman whom— 

Hargrave. Can you suspect me of such baseness ?—What shall 
I see my honour, my love trampled on? For 1 still love ‘Amelia 
Grenville—I feel that unhappy passion will terminate, but with my 
existence : when in the midst of my excesses, every one thought 


it stifled, and that I was intent on exciting the abhorrence of her 
whom my heart idolized, my sentiments for her were but sus- . 
pended ; twenty times they have almost led me to. her fect, Qn 
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quitting London, these sentiments revived with redoubled ardor, 
And can I see her I adore, in the arms of another—her, who by 
the most sacred engagements, is my own ?—Death should quickly 
rid me of the rival who—I would see this same Grenville, this 
monster of men, this contemptible —Malvern, my soul cannot 
contend against this complication of horrors! I breathe but for 
vengeance. I would if it were possible, be even more cruel to 
him than he is to me. 

Malvern. I am delighted to find you in a temper so worthy of 
you. So long as there existed the remotest prospect of his inno- 
cence, I wished to justify him But now I should look upon 
myself as his accomplice, if I did not approve the honest indigna- 
tion which your outraged feelings excite. Hasten to him, and 
ere he can have recourse to his infamous deceptions, sheathe your 
sword in his heart. 

Hargrave. Malvern! To what do you advise me ? 

Malvern. To that which your honour dictates, to stab Grenville. 

Hargrave. ‘To stab Grenville! 

Malvern, Do you hesitate ? 

Hargrave. Betome a base assassin ? to revenge mbhonour, load 
myself with infamy ! 

Malvern. When I advise you to pierce the heart of Grenville, I 
do not wish you to do it asa vile assassin. I wish sou to force 
him to combat, to seize an opportunity when he cannot avoid it. 
If you once give him time toenter upon his cursed explanations, 
you are again his slave, and he will yet triumph 

Hargrave. To what does he reduce me. Oh! Malvern if you 
knew the pangs, the struggles which rend my heart! How much 
I have loved him. With what pleasure I wou'!d formerly have sa- 
crificed my life for him. And he must deceive—he must betray 
me—bacely betray me. And I must—You see my tears; do not 
condemn them—they flow for the loss of a friend, who consti- 
tuted my happiness. 

Malvern. 1 pity you, and my pity makes me still more indig- 
nant against Grenville. Every tear he extorts from you, adds to 
his crime. But be persuaded, stifle this remaining tenderness, 
which does but unman you. Punish the traitor—and afterwards, 
you will not regret having been compelled to do so. 
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Hargrave. But will this revenge attain my object? Will his 
sister accept a hand reeking with her brother's life blood? I must 
be mad to hope it. 

. Malvern, But will omitting to punish him advance your views ? 
Will you be less unfortunate in your love, less outraged, less de- 
graded in the eyes of your friends, less the object of Grenville’s 
insolent contempt ? Revenge yourself, and leave the rest to fore. 
tune, perhaps it will be possible to conceal from the sister the 
punisher of her brother—or perhaps time.—But why advert to 


these second considerations ? shall they deprive you of your ven- - 


geance ? Would you even hesitate if— 

Hargrave. There was atime when I had not a favourable opin- 
ion of duelling, I looked on it but as murder, sanctioned by an 
absurd and barbarous prejudice as— 

Malvern. You ought to blush in recollecting a time when your 
ideas were so erroneous, All those fine objections to duelling are 
sophisms invented to protect cowards. Thank circumstances, 
which have cpened your eyes and freed your arm from fetters 
which would have debarred it from a just revenge. I hear a noise. 
It is perhaps Grenville returning. Ido not wish tosee him. Re- 
collect you have promised not to mention me nor the communica- 
tions I have made to you. He ought to learn your knowledge of 
his views only in the instant of his punishment. [ Exit. 


Enter GRENVILLE and AMELIA. 


Hargrave. (aside), My God! what dol see. His sister—Amelia ! 

Grenville. Come, sister and justify me to our friend for not 
having sooner acquainted him with your arrival. ‘The secret I 
made of it has irritated him against me. Your intercession may 
appease him, You seem moved, Hargrave. 

Hargrave. Pardon, Miss Grenville. Pardon the agitation in 
which you find me This unexpected felicity—your presence—the 
recollection of my errors. 

Amelia. This agitation, Hargrave speaks in your favour, and 
flatters me that Amelia is not entirely. banished from your heart. 

Hargrave. What! I forget you! could you have conceived it. 


Were you 8o cruel as—But is it for me tocomplain. Has not my 
unworthy conduct ?— 
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Grenville. Speak not of it, Hargrave. Let not so sorrowful a 
recollection poison the happiness of our reunion Let it be 
banished from our discourse for ever. 

Hargrave. And can [? Can I forget that it is Amelia I have 
offended ? But vouare revenged. I am overwhelme! with every 
species of calamity, and to agyvravate their force, I have deserved 
them all. Not that I have ever ceased to adore you. No, Amelia, 
your image has never been absent from my heart, not even when 
IT appeared to you the most ungrateful of men. Even then, it 
was my punishment. The idea of your displeasure made death my 
chief desire. I feel it now approaching, and perhaps soon. Too 
generous ladv, you feel affected by the fate of Hargrave. You 
shed tears—I am unworthy of them, Madam. (he kneels) 

Amelia. Rise. My heart absolves you, nor will I recollect that 
Hargrave was to blame. 

Hargrave. Divine goodness ! inexpressible condescension. Oh 
Amelia! is it to me, to the vilest of men, that these words are 
addressed. Unlooked for happiness, unspeakable joy! Pardon 
my transports, the intoxication of my senses, (he is about to 
throw himself on his knees.) But what am I about ? wretch, that I 
am, (aside.) Alas! am I not on the point of losing her for ever? 
Oh horrible thought! when will these dreadful conflicts finish 
their work, and break my wretched heart ? 

Amelia. Hargrave, you alarm me. What means this sudden 
change ? Youturn away with horror. Despair shines in your 
eyes, 

Hargrave. (distractedly.) And to lose her ! 

Amelia, What horrid looks you cast on me. Hargraye, recover 
yeurself, recall your scattered senses. 

Grenville. Dear Hargrave! He hears me not. My dear Har. 
grave, quit this frightful state, which makes me tremble. Do 
you not know me? Do you not know your friend Grenville ? 

Hargrave. Yes, yes, 1 know him well ! 


Grenville. You make me shudder, your tone, your looks, speak 
rage and distraction. You repel me with horror—me, Grenville, 
who would fold youin his arms. Oh my friend! 


(To be continued.) 
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SUPERSTITION. 


The vulgar in Ireland believe that witches have no shadows. 
Many of them wish to die on a Christmas-day, because the gates 


of Heaven are open all day, and they think a person may slip in 
unperceived and unknown. 





MANAGEMENT OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


(Continued from page 367.) 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor 


Sir—I eould accuse myself of nothing less than absolute disrespect to 
the memory of my lamented father, did I longer withhold a confutation of 
the calumnies that have so insidiously been attempted to be stampt upon his 
name—first, by the insinuations that were thrown out with respect to orders, 
at the last General Meeting of the Proprietors of Drury-lane Theatre (28th 
ult.), from which £ was compelled to be absent on private business; and, 
secondly, by a letter signed ‘‘ Publius,” in ‘* The Morning Herald” of 
Tuesday, August 25, the tenth paragraph of which runs thus :— 

** Mr. Raymond undertook the stage management under the direction of 
the Sub-Committee for 400/. per aunum, a benefit, and a privilege of five 
per ceut. upon all receipts above 50,000/.; to have no orders beyond his per- 
sonal privileges, and no interference in the purchase of stores. It is certain 
that Mr. Raymond did not confine himself to his own privileges in issuing 
orders. The abuse of his official advantages in this respect was the subject 
of deserved complaint on the part of the Committee, and they found it ne- 
cessary to adopt the most rigorous measures, in order to put an immediate 
stop to it. But the management of Mr. Raymond was suddenly terminated 
by his death towards the end of October, and respect for his private virtues, 
should induce us to consign his frailties to the tomb where he now sleeps.” 

If, sir, you willdo me the favour to insert the accompanying copies of 
letters, it is needless for me to enter farther iato detail: they are quite re- 
levant to the subject, and will clearly elucidate the matter under discussion. 

- You will be pleased to bear in mind, that The Answer isa literal transcript 
of the original, without addition, abbreviation, or embellishment. 


However diffident I may feel, in thus bringing myself before the public, 
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I conceive it a’duty incumbent on me: I say duty, because it is in rescuing 
from slander the memory of one whose name, whenever coupled with that 
of Drury-lane Theatre, recalls to*mind circumstances the most heart-rend 
ing, which must still be fresh in the recollection of his friends and the 
public at large; and however repugnant it may beto my wishes, to pluck 
one bright laurel from the brow of “ Publius,” who has displayed such 
extraordinary powers in epistolary writing, and so little compunction in 
vilifying the dead; still, I must say, in answer to what he has adduced, that 
his assertions are at once unmanly, ungenerous, and unfounded. 


“6 Hic niger est, hunc tu Romane cavete.’’ 
b 


I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


3, Chester-street, Grovenor-place, JAMES GRANT RAYMOND. 
Sist August, 1618. 


(COPY.) LETTER FROM MR. MOORE TO MR. RAYMOND, 


Dear Sir—I wrote yesterday, requesting you would furnish Mr. Earle with 
the prompter’s copy of the ‘‘ Cobbler of Preston,” that it may be forth- 
with printed for the use of the theatre. 

I have not seen a play Billor a newspaper since [ left town; but, Mr. 
Lamb informs me, that ‘‘ he has left you with your hands full,” I hope of 
Mexico's and Potosi’s, so very necessary to the support of our establishment. 

The principal object of my, now, writing to you is, the already enormity 
of our pay list, which the receipts will not be competent to support, with other 
unavoidable demands, unless the receipts increase; and all our boasted 
economy, by the discharge of Our opera and ballet establishments, has vir- 
tually merged, in the increase of the pay lists, as they now begin to operate. 
With one pay list, I bad in fact, little or nothing to do, as you well know 
1 was not once consulted, as to any of the new engagements, except Miss 
Cubitt’s. In looking at it now, it is, perhaps, too late to be useful; but [ 
think, there are many performers in the lists absolutely unnecessary and use= 
less; and J must, most earnestly, entreat, of you to induce as many as you 
can, of this description, which you must know better than myself, not to 
be wanted, to go into the country for air, and exercise ; and, in particular, 
I most anxiously request, that you will not engage any other performer what- 
soever, unless of the superlative orders of Kean, and O'Neill, Dowton, and 
Munden, untill they can be provided for by absences and discharges. The 
present scale of receipts cannot pay them; and the treasury is already so 
involved, by anticipations, that Ido not feel justified in further aid, and 
cannot undertake to pay additional performers otherwise than on the princi- 
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ples before mentioned. Therefore, if any new engagement be thought ad- 
visable for the interest of the theatre, it must be submitted to the Com- 
mittee and acting Trustee, as to the means of paymeut, for mature delibera- 
tion ; that, if the recommendation be not accompanied by the means of pay- 
ment from absentees and discharges, the Committee may be fully aware of 
what means they may possess to meet the additional demand. 

It isa state of misery to me, to go to the treasury, when so crippled as not 
to be competent (o meet every just demand, and no member of the Com- 
mittee can know and feel this as I do. Many portions of our receipts, from 
necessity, are already hypothecated to partial purposes, and, under these 
circumstances, an overwhelming pay list, such as our’s is death to the thea- 
tre, as you perfectly well know: while no tradesman will longer give us any 
credit, without a personal guarantee. 

My next object relates to orders, of gratuitous admission to the theatre, as 
they are denominated. My opinion, of which you are fully apprized, decidedly 
and unequivocally is toabolish the practice of issuing them for ever ; as worse 
than unnecessary, operatively ruinous to the theatre. Alleged custom is no 
justifiable excuse for vicious practices, and ought never to be suffered to ex- 
tinguish good sense. | have never altered my opinion upon this point, but 
for the bettcr, in strengthening it by experience, information, and reflection, 
Last year, my efiurts, by regulations, whichI submitted to the Committee, 
nearly puta final end to this pernicious practice, and those regulations are 
still in force. Be the result what it may, it cannot change the principle on 


which my opinion is formed of the mischief resulting frum the practice, and 


as I see, by the nightly returns, that, out of a house distressingly crowded, 


which by calculation, is al/ paid, independent of free privilege, which would 
yield more than 560/. and that we did not receive one half of that sum, it 
is more than high time to adopt other principles, and to revert to the Com- 
mittee’s wholesome regulations, as deliberately and specifically laid down 
last year. Those, like all other regulations in force, were deliberately passed 
in full committee, and I know and have the decided sentiments of some of my 
colleagues, not only that those regulations must be inforced, but that orders 
generally speaking, should be for ever abolished. I urgently requested of 
Mr. Lamb to speak to you most particularly on the subject. 

I am again awakened to the pressing importance of this subject, by the 
present crippled condition of the treasury, which must be relieved by some 
means or other ; and if we cannot effect that endotherwise than by resorting 
to extremes, to extremes we must inevitably resort. I have therefore written 
to the only Member of the Committee now in town, to recommend, as my 
decided and firm opinion, that the Secretary be directed officially to furnish 
you with the regulations of last year for your guidance, on this subject of 
orders, and that they be rigidly enforced. 

As before stated, I have the sentiments of other Members of the Com- 
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mittee for the same objects ; and I never will desist from the pursuit yntill 
finally accomplished, because otherwise J feel I should betray my trust. I 
am confident the full execution of this rule will relieve the theatre from dis- 
tress; and if, on experience, it do not, I have another resort, perhaps more 
certain, but which I am anxiously struggling to avoid; but, if the treasury 
be not relieved, by the one means or the other, as the Trustee of this great 
property, I feel that I shall betray my trust if I do not recommend the doors 
to be closed. On suppressing this class of orders, there can be no apprehen- 
sion of playing to empty benches, the idle plea for orders; and Mr. Kean, 
Mr. Munden, Mr. Dewton, &c. in their hearts must despise an audience that 
will only come to hear their invaluable lessons to the world, because they 
can come for nothing. Let us, then, in like manner, value an audience 
thus collected, as we most especially ought to do, decidedly and unequivo- 
cally contending, as I do, that Mr. Kean’s attraction can never be diminish- 
ed, whilst the world possess minds to comprehend, feelings ‘to appreciate, 
and taste to discriminate his admirable delineations of nature, and that such 
his exquisite portraiture has never been endangered but by the degrading 
practice of issuing these gratuitous admissions. Nay, to my own knowledge, 
there is a very large and respectable portion of the community, I mean 
amongst the middle classes of society, who scorn to treat their intellects by 
Mr. Kean’s finished representations, under any such humbling cover. 


But let us for a moment pause, to examine what visitors contribute to fill 


the house, besides money payers aud order bearers, The newspaper privileges 
—the special free list of the theatre, of authors &c.—the old theatre pur- 


chased privileges, and the privileges of subscribers to the new theatre—the 
gratuitous privileges of the performers, and contingent bones. These 
several classes of themselves, form a very considerable, not to call it a very 
large audience ; and we know, by our returns, that these classes alone, of 
constant visitors, unequivocally repudiate the idle dread of empty benches. 
And, if we add, the pit, always full, the prima facie evidence of a good or 
bad house, the galleries and the average box receipts (paltry and discreditable 
as they are to the fashionable, to the polished society of our splendid metropo- 
lis, for such collective faculty), the further apprehension of empty benches, 
if at av time inferring depreciation of merit in the performers, which I most 
unequivocally deny, becomes a mockery of reason, and the proof of the folly 
of willing deceit. I amcertain, Mr. Dowton, Mr. Munden, as well as Mr. 
Kean, and almost every individual of the whole company attached to the 
theatre, superior to which, in splendid talents, no company was ever as- 
sembled under the same management, must, on reflection, one and all, alike 
despise an audience of order bearers. 

How, I repeat, with such classes, such multitudes of privileged visitors 
constantly attending and seldom absent from the theatre, can we, for a mo- 
ment, listen to the doctrine of empty benches, as 4 justifiable plea for 
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issuing gratuitous orders / I detest the very sound of such insulting nonsense, 
and whenever I hear it, from persons intimately connected with the theatre, 
I have been taught to suspect iniposition and deceit, But I feel such an 
indiscrimiuate practice to be dishonourable; and if I cannot counsel and 
act with honour, I will not counsel or act at all. The Committee have an 
important trust committed to their immediate charge, by a large and res- 
pectable joint stock, company of Proprietors, for which, and to whom, the 
Committee, and they alone, are responsible ; and they can have no justifica- 
tion in countenancing measures which manifestly operate the positive breach 
of their trust. These and similar reasonings, command my mind, and come 
to some prompt decision the Committee must: if we fail of success in the 
general management, let it be prominently seen, and testified by notoriety 
that failure has not proceeded from any disregard to honour and fidelity in 


the diligent discharge of our trust. The general body of Proprietors under-— 


stand all these theatrical points as well as ourselves; much better than any 
knowledge I pretend to possess as my own originally. They have spoken to 
us too unequivoeaily not to have demanded this species of reform, while they 
have openly deprecated the imposition which a crowded audieuce of indiscri- 
minate admissions exhibits, in direct contradiction and condemnation of the 
reason assigned in our annual reports to them, why they cannot have a divi- 
dend, I abhor and deprecate all concealment, and attempt at deception, and 
all temporary expedients, as dishonourable ; and approbrious imputation 
ought no more to attach to the polity of a theatre, than the unfounded dis- 
eredit, which, by premeditated artifice, has been studiously attempted to be 
stamped on the pecuniary concerns of all theatres, as a desperate, ruinous 
speculation, and wanton sacrifice of property. 

Such imputations, in both cases false and defamatory, can argue only im- 
mortal and indiscreet management iu conducting the concern, 

Morality is the foundation of all theatres; and prudent management 
under her auspicious banners confidently promises to ensure fair remuner- 
ative profit, as much, at the least, as any other pecuniary specula- 
tion; and | have no hesitation in committing my deliberate opinion that 
failure in theatre concerns can never be justly attributed to the original 
principles of the institution. They are ‘ genuine, pure and undefiled.” 
and can never fail but from the contamination of mistaken or corrupt 
practice, or unskilfull approbation. 

The drama, skilfully conducted, auspiciously assures remunerating re- 
turns to its advocates and supporters, in money; and what is still more 
valuable and infinitely more worthy its standard, in mental gratification. 

It is one of the most interesting schools of instructfon for the inculca- 
tion of useful rules and wholesome reflections, for human conduct, Itcre- 
ates ‘* disgust to vice, hatred for crime, and contempt for folly; and while 
it excites compassion for misery, it promotes social affection, prolifically 
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engenders generous sentiments, and tends extensively to polish manners.” 
And from this department of poetry, the individual cannot fail to derive 


instruction—‘* Who never imbibed a mural from a parent, a maxim from 


a tutor, or a good rule of deportment from society,’’ in as pleasant, but 
in @ more virtuous and dignified mode than the philosophers of the ancient 
schools vainly contemplated, for the benefit of mankind, ‘* that rulers of 
states should imbibe wisdom and humanity with their wine,” 

For the brilliant and successful display of all these inestamable branches 
of this moral institution, Drury-lane theatre singularly aud happily pos- 
sesses a competent establishment of the ablest professors of the histrionic 
art, whose intrinsic merits have most justly acquired the unreserved ap- 
plause of the public; and, if their transcendent qualifications will not com- 
mand audiences competent to meet the moderate support of this national 
school, for the protection of private virtue aud public morals, su inestimable 
to social government, by pure and spontaneous return for the invaluable 
benefits which society must derive from a shrine of virtuous and exhilarating 
display so celebrated, this splendid theatre, so anxiously and rapidly rebuilt, 
under the powerful and enthusiastic impulse of affection, which the music of 
the artists’ instruments sonorously chaunted in harmonious unison, tothe 
daily impatience of public feeling to its completion for their reception, this 
splendid theatre, I say, has been kept open too long, by years, already; 
nearly half a million of money has beeu vainly and improvidently invested in 
a magnificent fabric, highly honourable to the promoters, aud truly creditable 
to the metropolis of a great, powerful, and opulent nation, but lameutably 
rujnous to the generous Subscribers; and we cannot too soon solemnly immo- 
late the inimitable production of ‘* The School for Scandal,’ in the sacred 
tomb of its lamented author, whose irreparable loss—but yesterday —so in- 
tuitively obliterated all party distinction, that the remains of this immortal 
genius were alike honoured by illustrious Princes, Statesmen, and Nobility, 
friends and opponents—self-invited!—in solemn attendance to his sepulchre : 
so that it may be truly said, nature spontaneously mourned. and the whole 
nation emulously attested her grief! Like the celebrated author, his cele- 
brated work of enchantment, ‘* 7’he School for Scandal,” must rest from its 
labours ; but, both will live, till—time shall be no more. 

Of our splendid establishment, and all her corresponding vigorous faculties, 
you, dear Sir, are the chief officer of the Committee of Management under 
the Act of the Legislature ; and, for myself, 1 must rely on your own pro- 
fessed classical talents for the display of attraction to the public, co-extensive 
with the invaluable means at our disposal. 

I have been led into this long discussion I hardly know how, but, such as it 


is, I send it. 
. Dear Sir, yours truly, 


Little Hampton, Oct. 14th, 1817. P. MOORE: 
J. G. Raymond, Esq. Manager of Drury-lane Theatre, London. 
(Ta be continuedl) 
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Literary Webtew. 





“¢ Quid in quaque resesequendum cavenduinque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 


cium dirigatur.”’ QUINTILIAN, 





1. Facts are Stubborn Things ; being a Brief Review of the Season 1817-1818, 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Alsoan Inquiry into the Conduct of the 
Sub and Special Committees, with Explanatory Notes; and an Appendix 
containing the celebrated Letter from Peter Moore, Esq. M. P. to the late 
J. G. Raymond; also his ‘* Observations” addressed to the Sub-Committee. 


The Report of the Sub tothe General Committee ; the Report of the General 
Committee of Proprietors, &c. London. 


ll. A Letter to all the Proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, (excepting Peter 
Moore, Esq. and others who are, or have been concerned in the Manage- 
ment thereof): being a Commentary on certain Parts of an Anonymous, 
Pamphlet, called ‘“‘ A Brief Review of the Season 1817-1818, at the The- 
atrg Royal, Drury Lane, &c. §c. &c.” And a Conclusive Detection of the 
Author, by Samuel James Arnold, Esq. a Proprietor. Also a Letter, rela- 
tive to the Sulject, from the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. &c. &e. 


The management of Drury Lane Theatre has been the subject 
of much discussion in the theatrical world, and has necessarily 
occupied a considerable portion of our attention. The works 
whose titles are prefixed to this article, coming, as they do, from 
head-quarters, throw a considerable degree of light on the sub- 
ject, and afford some illustration of points which have been con- 
sidered problematical. There is in each of these pamphlets much 
of personal feeling, of invective and retort, of accusation and 
defence ; all this we are desirous of avoiding : not being sufficiently 
informed to pronounce an absolute judgment on the case, we are 
unwilling to hint imputations. As to management, indeed, we 
havea right, the exercise of which is also a duty, to speak freely 
our sentiments; and we gladly embrace this opportunity of mak- 
ing a few general remarks on the conduct of that devoted pro- 
perty, the Drury Lane Theatre. The first of these pamphlets 
speaks for itself ; it is anaccount of the season of 1817-18, and as 
is abundantly proved by Mr. Arnold, must have been written under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Mocre. We happen to know who 
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actually compiled and penned it; and know that all the informa- 
tion was furnished, all the argument suggested, and: the tenor 
dictated, by that Gentleman. Its purport is to vindicate the ma- 
nagement of the Theatre since it has been under the influence of 
that Gentleman, and likewise to throw odium and contempt on 
every other person who has ever interfered in the management, or 
who has opposed his system. The first sentiment which it excites 
is disgust, at the narrow, illiberal, ungenerous, ungentlemanly, 
we had almost said detestable principle, that reigns in it ; finding 
that the system of his patron is both unpopular and unproduc- 
tive, this writer attempts to show that every other has been 
worse, and to throw the discredit from his own shoulders on to 
those who have ever [preceded, interfered with, or opposed him. 
This attempt shares the fall of all similar ones; it recoils with 
multiplied force on its author. One of the main points in it is 
raised between Mr. Moore and the Committee acting with, or ra- 
ther under him, during the season referred to, and Mr. G. H. 
Robins and the special Committee, who so strenuously opposed 
them ; and even went to the length of closing the doors of the 
Theatre on the 10th of June, . We are far from approving of all 
the conduct of that Committee ; we think that they were actuated 
by a concern for the true interests of the property ; that they re- 
volted with disgust from the system pursued, and the fatal energy 
which animated its supporters or agents. But we think that they 
went too far; that their disapproval of the measures adopted de- 
generated into a feeling of captious hostility to the men, which 
occasioned them to lose sight of propriety; and that the closing 
of the Theatre, before the completion of the season, was a breach 
of good faith, both to the public and the performers, which no- 
thing but the most desperate state of affairs could justify. This 
pamphlet, however, extends its acrimony to several other Gentle- 
men; and they are spoken of with a sneering contempt, which is 
highly reprehensible, and the occasion for which we cannot alto- 
gether apprehend. Its worst feature, however, is the attempt to 
bring into discredit the manayement for the first three years, 


when ..r. Whitbread was the presiding genius of the place; he 
who had caused it to rise from its ashes, who had reared and sup- 
ported its tottering burthen, and the consequences of whose 
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death amply demonstrate how much of it bore upon that pillar. 

In Mr. Whitbread’s time, Mr. Arnold was invested with the ge= 
neral administration, and he employed under him, as stage-ma- 
nager, Mr. Raymond. Upon Mr. Whitbread’s death, Mr. Moore, 
a trustee named in the original deed, stepped forward, and by a 
trifling effort placed himself in the vacant seat of authority, which 
no one else seemed anxious to occupy. This, by a series of exer- 
tions, fatal in their tendency, as they are-pertinaciously continued, 
he has been able to retain ; and from that period all the measures 
of management may be traced to him. He is the ultimate source 
from which they emanate. The merits of his management thus 
coming into competition with those of that which preceded it, he 
is anxious to depreciate it; not to procure approval, that is too 
great an absurdity for him to fancy, but to diminish the censure 
which must fall on his own. In doing this, his lash has touched 
Mr. Arnold, who, more irritated than hurt by its feeble yet an- 
noying touch, has undertaken an exposition of both systems, and 
defence of himself. We do not apprehend that Mr. Arnold's sys- 
tem was free from defect, or that during his administration his 
conduct should have altogether escaped reproach; he has, how- 
ever, succeeded in refuting most fully the imputation which Mr. 





Moore was anxious to throw upon him. As far as Mr. Raymond's 
department extends, we feel confident that the memory of the 
public will protect him from the mean insinuations which this 
pamphlet contains. That the first period of management was by 
far the most successful, is a plain matter of fact, which pounds, 
shillings and pence, amply illustrate. During that period the 
house was once re-decorated, was fully stocked with dresses, sce- 
nery, and a dividend on capital was divided amongst the proprie- 
tors. The company was perhaps the finest that ever was embo- 
died ; and novelty, the average of which was successful, kept 
up the credit of the establishment. What has happened since? 
each season has but added to the debt of the concern ; whilst the 
general loss of reputation has at last reduced it, in the public es- 
timation, to an equality with the minor theatres. The principle 
of Mr. Moore’s management he himself has given on paper to the 
world ; there are extant his celebrated letter to Mr. Raymond, and 
the observations, subjoined by way of appendix to the nee 
Vox, XIII.—No. 77. 3% 
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now before us. These scarcely wanted Mr. Arnold's comment, 
or even the experience we have had of their effects, to stamp the 
judgment of any person in the least degree versed in theatrical 
affairs. Without these assistances, we could -have predicted, as 
we do now confidently predict, that his system must end in the 
absolute ruin of the Theatre. They are, as Mr. Arnold justly 
calls them, ‘‘ the distempered ravings of a fancy possessed by a 
desperate economy.” ‘They are, indeed, the spirit of meanness 
and illiberality itself, transfused upon the paper. An economy so 
contemptible, so il] directed, so mad, as must bring on beggary. 
Mr. Moore's avowed principle and object is the reduction of ex- 
penditure. Can any thing be more palpably absurd? He wishes 
to bring down the expense under the lowest receipts ever known; 
that is, to represent something which may be called the drama, in 
the cheapest and most contemptible manner that can be. Mr. 
Arnold most ably exposes the fallacy of this system; he shows 
that the reduction in the receipts will always outstrip the reduc- 
tion in the expenditure ; and that by the time the expenditure has 
been brought down to a less sum than any receipt previous to the 
present season, the receipts will have diminished to a sum still 
less. What else than madness could ever impress any one with 
the idea, that the same species of economy which may mend the 
circumstances of an individual, can retreive the affairs of a the- 
atre? Does it require more than human wisdom to discover that 
increase of attraction is the grand momentum which is wanting? 
What! because a splendid opera and ballet establishment did not 
bring money enough, discharge them ; because the most favourite 
comedians were not sufficiently attractive, discharge them; be- 
cause an indifferent company of tragedians was not successful, 
thin it ; because there was not a sufficient degree of novelty, in- 
stitute such regulations as shall for ever induce authors to shun 
your house ; because the Theatre has in some degree committed 
its reputation with the public, drive away in disgust as many per- 
sons from the establishment as you can; because a want of pros- 
perity may discourage the performers you retain, add every spe- 
cies of insult and oppression ; because your old company was not 
altogether approved,engage the off-scouring of country barns, and 
let every man and woman who wants to prove that he or she has 
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no dramatic talent, appear on your boards ;, because your scenery 


and decorations were not sufficiently splendid to vie with the other 
house, forbid any addition to be made, and cut up and spoil all 
you have; because you could not produce sufficient attraction to 
secure you from empty benches, resolve never to give any orders, 
to supply this deficiency ; and to complete this parodoxical per- 
fection, because you did not take money enough at your doors, 
reduce the prices of admission ; Jet those who come pay less, and 
by reducing yourselves to an equality with the minor theatres, 
drive away all respectable company. Let any one read Mr. Moore's 
letter and his observations, and say whether this is not a faithful 


abstract of their reasoning! This system has been acted upon in — 


amanner the most offensive to the feelings of every individual 
eoncerned. What is the result? Under the influence of Mr. 
Moore’s dominion, a sole:nn and disheartening gloom pervades 
evefy part of the establishment; it infects whatever comes within 
its verge, and is a most effectual destroyer of every feeling of 
hilarity. We will put it to those who are often enough on both 
sides of the curtain to decide, whether this be not the case. What 


its ulteriér results must be, we will leave to the imagination of our 
readers. . 





Oripinal Portrp. 





‘* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
aud that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SourHey. 





ALGERNON, OR THE ITINERANT, A TALE. 
After the manner of Lord Byron's Childe Harold. 
(Continued from page 384.) 


“* The actor's field is the universe—And his subjects all 
That are known of nature and her works.” 





Algernon press’d him thro’ the busy throng, 
That swept intent on toil or pleasure by, 
‘And gazed on each that hurried there along, 
With blunt rusticity’s unconscious eye— 
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He had not learnt deceptions arts to ply, 
To mask chagrin in studied looks sedate, 
To pamper pride, and smoothe the flatt’ring lie, 
To calmly loathe, and smilingly to hate 








Or HALF the lurking wiles on MANHOOD’s hour that wait! 


To him (whose years of earlier life had flown 
In calm seclusion’s haunts and studies rude, 
Nor voice—nor form—nor feature, haply known, 
Save the lov’d few that blest his solitude, ) 
When busier scenes of checquer'd life ensued ; 
"Twas strange, I ween, to list and gaze upon 
The proud—the poor—the gay—the vile—the lewd ; 
To look on thousands yet to know not one 

To view with wonder att—yet inly care for Nong !— 


On let them sweep—on whatsoe’er intent 
Algernon labour'd not their aims to scan— 
Lire’s thousand paths the self same goal present, 
However trod, by Peer, or Artizan. 
What are thy rors? or what thy PLEASURES, man : 
Of faults and follies link’d an endless coil! 
By pride conceiv'd, in ignorance began, 
Presumptuous tenant of maternal soil ! 

Thy pleasures spring from pain—from vanity thy toil— 


The day rolls on—a day of lovely June, 

And .-9rning’s blush, and mid-day’s prime are past ; 

Slow from the scorching majesty of noon | 

The cloudless orb of radiance sinks at last— 

Noon ! happy hour of rustic toil’s repast ! 

I'll are its joys, proud listless ease ! exchanged 

For all the hours of indolence thou hast— 

And thus, perchance, e’er far his steps had ranged, 
Algernon deem’d, tho’ pride awhile the thought estranged. 





To roam the street, and square, and crescent wide, 
And gaze on all misguided pomp hath wrought— 
The glittering pageantry of pamper'd pride! 

That ever grasps at all, and joys in nought— 
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May feast the geys—for eyes can feast on aught, 
But never yet could bard on harpings live, 
Or wise philosophy exist on thought, 
E’en Lover's Lips, must other food receive 
Than all the pressures sweet, affections warmth can give— 


There are, ’tis true, who guide their HEROogs o'er 
The fabled wilds of old romance, nor deem 
That fruits and founts are scant, in deserts hoar, 
To cheer the wand’rer of each wond’rous dream— 
But mine is not an eastern glowing theme, 
Or wild romaunt of chivalrous emprize ; 
Heroes are men how great so e’er they seem, 
And grosser food than ear or eye supplies 
Weak nature craves for all—the brave—the great, the wise! 


Thus o’er his viands learnt the youth to deem— 

' But we have many a distant path to trace 
Awar!—I must not loiter with my theme 
Nor linger mid-way in the length’ning chase ;— 
Slow wheels the sun to western world's his race, 
And twilight’s filmy veil has wrapt the sky— 
As roams Algernon on with heedless pace, 
A Fasric fair arrests his wond ring eye 

With rich adornments graced, and stately columns high. 


And bright, thro’ many a pillar’d casement tall, 
The chandeliers gay radiance stream’d in air, 
And pour'’d a wavering lustre round on all, 
The tow’sing frontlets of the ample square, 

And eager crowd that throng’d tumultuous there 
Thro’ each capacious porch and entrance wide, 
Mid rattling car and chariot blazon’d fair, 
To whirl luxuriant ease and pamper’d pride, 

Wherever WEALTH may lure, OF BOASTED PLEASURES guide— 
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THiNe were the gay allurements of the night 

Immortal Thespis! Tune the stately pile— 

Where oft with thoughtless boyhood’s fond delight 

My early efforts woo'd a tribute smile, 

And midst its scenic splendours, blythe the while, 

Cast not a thought on griefs or ills to be— 

What am | now ? A ‘lorn—and lost exile !— 

But fate was kind to wean my heart from thee, 
And bid me bend, betimes, at other shrines the knee! 


G. 
(To be continued.) 


TO MR. KEAN. 


Hail! to the sun that gladden’s Drury’s stage, 


Hail to thee, Kean! great Roscius of the age ! 
Welcome thrice wcleome! tothis desart shore, 
Our Shakspeare’s tarnish'd glory to restore. 

To bid us in thy splendid efforts find 

The grand creations of his mighty mind ; 
Totwine his laurel with fresh blooming flow’r’s, 
To bring again the transport—winged hours 
When Garrick, gavein colours bland and true, 
The faithful portraits that our poet drew. 

Those sweet illusions o’er the mem'ry cast 
Flings back a dazzling radiance on the past. 
Thus spake the muse, when first thy ardent soul 
Bore thee triumphant to the destin'd goal 
Which oft thy youthful fancy Burn'd to view, 
When penury chill’d thee, and when friends were few:— 
Yet then, Melpomene upon thee smil'd, 

Nurs‘d in those low'ring clouds her favourite child, 
Heard every pray’r, and with prophetic eyes 

Saw the gay dawn, of future greatness rise, 

Yet veil'd thy tow’ring genius from the light, 
Till she prepar'd it for an eagle’s flight, 
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Then wove thy mantle with a parents care, 
Chas'd from thy swelling heart the fiend, despair, 
Exulting cried ‘‘ to arms! my darling son!” 
You conquered, and the field was nobly won, 
Years have roll’d on, and with the tide of time, 
Thy fame increases, spreads to ev'ry clime, 
Immortal too, the never dying name 
Of Kean shall live : then deaf to praise or blame 
His dust shall moulder in the silent tomb 
And the freed spirit seek its native home : 
Pilgrims shall worship at the sacred shrine 
Departed genius! glories still are thine, 
Denied to common dust ; and planted there, 
Live votive wreaths that time and tempests spare: 
But distant be that hour ; still may the struggling tear 
Be shed to grace thy triumphs—not thy bier, 
Wave but thy magic wand, our bosom’s glow 
With ev'ry passion, melt with ev'ry woe : 
New horrors o'er our startled senses steal ; 
Now sternest bosoms learn of thee to feel 
Richard, Macbeth, York, Hamlet, owns thy pow’r, 
And language dares not paint thy matchless Moor ; 
Last in the train, to swell the note of praise, 
Lo! Brutus comes, Britons your voices raise 
To greet the hero: in your Kean, you see 
The patriot father who bade Rome be free ! 
Enchanter ! such thy sway, then reign alone :— 
Nor envy shake, nor fools invade thy throne. 
Did Garrick live, the sceptre he'd resign, 
And own the fiat just that made it thine. 

R. 0. H. 





STANZAS. 


Ah! though I may not view that face, 
Or gaze upon that heav'nly brow ; 

Yet faithful mem’ry still can place 
Each look of thine before me, now ! 
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And though stern fate, forbids awhile, 
Two hearts that love so well, to meet ;— 
"Twill but enhance each future smile, 
And make the hour of bliss more sweet ! 
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SONG.—Air.—** Pauvre Jacques.” 


I, 
Julia, my love, when death has closed these eyes, 
And in the silent tomb I sleep, 
When in thy heart alone my form survives, 
Think on thy Edward, love, but never weep. 
Think on the joys, which living, Edward knew; 
Think on the many hours of bliss we've shar'd ; 
Think that those joys were centred all in you, 
And Heaven on earth, for Heaven above, my spirit had 
prepar’d. 
Il. 
Think tho’ the grave my former self receives, 
Tho’ thy sweet smile shall not meet mine ; 
Yet there’s a part which ever, ever lives, 
A soul shall love thee with a love divine. 
When gloomy woe shall weigh thy gentle heart, 
Or dark adversity shall on thee frown— 
Thy Edward's spirit shall sweet peace impart, 
"Till perfect joy thy virtues bright and all thy gricf shall 
crown. 


Ill. 
When to thy view, the moments past arise, 
In mem'ry present as before ; 
Let this fond thought restrain thy bursting sighs, 
Though those dear moments shall return no more. 
That to thy love, thy Edward ever ow'd 
Fach blissful throb he ever knew below ; 
From thee the note of peace for ever flow’d, 
Edward was happy, and ’twas Julia made him so, 

H. M. 
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Theatrical Inquisition. 


** Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” CLAUDIAN. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





1818. 

Dec. 3. Brutus; or the Fall of Tarquiz, The music incidental to the piece 
by Mr. T. Couke. Luzeus Junius, Mr. Kean; Titus, Mr. David 
Fisher; Sextus Ta,guin, Mr.H Kemble; ‘runs, Mr. Penley; 
Claudius, Mr. Coveney; Collatinus, Mr. Bengough; Valerius, 
Mr. Holland: Lueretins, Mr. Powell; Horatius, Mr. Yarnold ; 
Celius. Mr. Carr: Flavius Corunna, Mr. R. Philhps; Vwdlia, 
Mrs. Glover ; Turquinia, Mrs.W. West ; Lucretia, Mrs. Robinson ; 
Priestess of Rhea’s Temple, Mrs. Brereton ; Vestal, Miss Couke ; 
Lavinia, Miss Ivers —Two Strings to your Bow. 

—- 4. Ibid.—Modern Antiques ; Frank, Mr. Yarnold. 

— 5. Ibid. —Past Ten o’Clock ; Captain Wildfire, Mr. Yarnold. 

—— 7. Ibid.—Falls of Clyde; Edward Enfield, Mr. H. Kemble. 

— 8. lbid.—Turnpike Gate. 

—— 9. Ibid.—Inonkeeper’s Daughter. : 

—— 10. Ibid.—Is he Alive ? or All Puzzled ? Colonel Frankley, Mr. Russell ; 

Charles, Mr. Yarnold; Slap, Mr. Cowell. 

—— 11. Ibid.—Ibid. . 

—— 12. Ibid.—Ibid. 

—— 14. Ibid.—lbid. 

—— 15. Ibid.—Ibid. 

—— 16. Ibid —Ibid. 

— 17. Ibid.—Ibia. 

—— 18. lbhid.—Ibid. 

— 19. Ibid,—Ibid. © 

— 21. Ibid.—Barmecide. 

—— 22. Ibid.—Past Ten o’ Clock, 

—— 23. Ihid.—Barmecide. 

—— 26. George Barnwell; George Barnwell, Mr. H. Kemble; Trueman, 


Mr. Hamblin ; Millwood, Mrs. W. West ; Harlequin and the 
Dandy Club ; or 1818. 


“BRUTUS, OR THE FALL OF TARQUIN. 


Thursday. Dec. 3.—This theatre opened after the recess, occa- 
sioned by the death of her late Majesty, with the long promised 
tragedy from the pen of Mr. Howard Payne. This Gentleman had 
not, before, produced any thing which could raise our expecta. 
tions of this novelty to any extravagant pitch. With the excep- 


tion of a translation or two, we believe this is his first dramatic 
work. We had heard of him as an actor, but not as a peet, and 
we were therefore perfectly free from prepossession in his favour, 
or otherwise. 


Vor. XIIL—No- 77> 3M 
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A new tragedy is such a phenomenon in the literary world, that 
critical avidity is excited to the utmost, by the announcement of 
such a production, and the height of popularity which this piece 
attained, makes it a subject of eager curiosity to all who feel any 
interest in dramatic literature ; we shall therefore treat this subject 
pretty much at large, and under distinct heads. Beginning-at the 
beginning, we will notice the— 

Story anp Construcrion.—All the events of Roman history are 
as familiar to persons with any tincture of learning as those of our 
own ; and the story of Lucretia, and the consequential overthrow of 
the Tarquins, is known to every school-boy, This forms the ground- 
work of the present tragedy, and the affected madness of Brutus, 
the guilty passion of Sextus for Lucretia, his infamous mode of 
gratifying it, the indignation of the Roman people, the heroic ex- 
ertions of Brutus, who now disclaims his madness, and the abo- 
lition of the Kingly office in Roma, constitute the action of the 
piece during the four first acts. The effect of the main action is 
considerably heightened, and its historical fidelity more strongly 
marked, by a mention of all those minor circumstances connected 
with the leading facts, which are related by historians. The 
journey of the Roman Princes, accompanied by Brutus, to Del- 
phi, the prediction of the Oracle, and its pregedental fulfilment 
by Brutus, in falling and kissing the earth—and.we wonder that no 
allusion was made to the singular offering of his elder-staff, which 
Brutus there made to Apollo, and which was found to enclose a 


rod of gold—so emblematic of himself. The savage Tullia, wife 


of the King, rendered perpetually infamous by driving her cha- 


riot over the corpse of her father, murdered in the senate-house by 


the faction of her husband, though she is by no means a material 


agent in the conduct of the story, is likewise intraduced, and is a 
further illustration of this remark ; her bestowing on Lucius Jus 


nius the name of Brutus, is a circumstance of the nature alluded 
to. Mr. Payne has, in several respects, adhered pretty closely to 
the French model; and, amongst others, in pulling in love by the 
neck and shoulders, where it might well-have been dispensed with. 
Titus, the sou of Brutus, is in love with Targuinia, the sister of 
Sextus, and even plighted to her. In performance of his vows to 
her, he attempts to force a passage for her through the Consular 
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troops, that she may join the wreck of her family at A rdea We 
think this a defect; and are of opinion that the tragedy would 
have been more forcible without this gratuitous addition. There 
has been more than one tragedy in French written on this part of 
history ; and from all these Mr. Payne has borrowed freely. As 
far as we have stated, unity of action, which is perhaps the only 
unity to which it is worth while to make any sacrifice, is strictly 
adhered to; and all the advantage of one sole object to fix the at- 
tention is remarkable. But Mr. Payne did not stop here ; he mis- 
trusted his own genius, and all the assistance he had enlisted in 
his service, to form an interesting tragedy from these materi- 
als, from the fall of Tarquin. ‘This is all done with at the 
elose of the fourth act. Sextus has fled the city, and Tullia is no 
more—or at least, he was willing to add to the general effect, 
by combining with it another distinct action. This is no 
other than the celebrated judgment of Brutus on his son. Titus 
is apprehended in a treasonable act, his guilt is proved, his com. 
panions are sentenced to death, but the senate, in respect for the 
virtues of Bruius, remit to him the heart-rending story of ad- 
judging him. The patriot is consistent, and condemns his son, 
who is executed in his presence. This forms the fifth act of the 
tragedy, and is certainly by far the greatest and most impressive 
part of the action. It is, however, totally separated from the 
former one; it seems like beginning again, and might, we think, 
have very well furnished, as it did in the French, the subject of an 
entire tragedy. 

We cannot dismiss this branch of our subject without remark. 
ing the vast superiority possessed by a plain historical fact, over 


any of the romantic fictions of imagination, as the ground- 


work of tragedy. In the latter, the poet invents circumstances, 
characters, and situations; he makes these striking, distressing, 
perhaps terrifying ; but he is far from effecting the genuine object 
of tragedy: he may excite the feclings for the moment, but he 
cannot impress the mind. The writer, however, who chooses the 
former; and does his subject justice, has a nobler view, and attains 
a nobler end. His whole production is moral ; it is moral effect 
that he seeks; he appeals to facts, in illustration of principle; he 
shows the consequences of some one passion, pursuit, or action, on 
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the mind, the character, or fate of some individual ; the lesson is 
forcible, is irresistible ; if he be judicious,he will choosea story which 
possesses grandeur, and if well managed, the effect will be sublime. 
The force of this remark is well illustrated by the tragedy before 
us; and the fall of Tarquin shows the inevitable effect of unlimited 
tyranny and oppression—of the vices of rulers. The beauty of 
patriotism is also placed in the most conspicuous point of view in 
the whole character of Brutus. By far the grander and more im- 
posing part of the action, however, is the latter, the judgment of - 
Brutus on his son. ‘This is the only part which affects, the only 
part which inspires that solemn gloom, almost approaching to 
awe, which is the noblest attribute of genuine tragedy. A father, 
who can so far overcome natural and instinctive feelings of the 
first order, and the strongest power, and make such a sweeping 
sacrifice of all individuality, every thing connected with self, to 
principle, and the welfare of others, is a spectacle the most im. 
posing and sublime. Never did tragedy reign with more absolute, 
more legitimate sway, than she does in this part of ‘ Brutus.” 
INcIDENTS AND Conpuct.—These form quite a distinct head, 
and the best story may be rendered ineffective by a bad, or an in- 
different one impressive by a guvod disposition of them. We 
cannot bestow on Mr. Payne unqualified praise iu these particu- 
lars: there are one or two remarkable defects in the conduct of 
the piece. Unity of action we have noticed as having been trans- 
gressed in one important instance; unity of time and place are 
equally disregarded. We are no advocates for a rigid adherence 
to them; they may often be dispensed with, and they may also be 
disregarded in a degree that is injurious to effect. The variation 
of the scene from Rome to the camp before Ardea, and to Colla- 
tia, would be immaterial, but it is coupled with terrible incon- 
sistencies as to time. Whatever latitude may be allowed to an 
author, for the time to be included in his production, each act must 
not occupy greatly and palpably more than that of representation. 
The imagination can easily fancy any interval between the acts; 
but whilst the actors are before us, the march of time is measured, 
we hear its tread, and cannot by any vivacity greatly accelerate it- 
We may bear to be transported from one place to anether, during 
an act, but we cannot bear to sce at Collatia the man whom five 
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minutes before we have beheld in Rome. Nor can we very readily 
endure to hear at second hand what Brutus has been saying in the 


forum, ere the sound is out of our ears of what he was saying at 
Collatia. 








These are inconsistencies which are derogatory to the 
main effect ; they are errors in what is termed the conduct of the 
piece ; they proceed from carelessness, and might be avoided. We 
have before noticed the loves of Titus and Turquinia; they con- 
stitute, in our opinion, a defect referable to this kind. The inci- 
dents arising from them are likewise very inetlicient; his scene 
with her, on her way to the Temple of Fortune, in the first act, 
his promise to protect her after the convulsion, and his parting 
with her, are all of them ineffective: the two latter, indeed, are 
too much like similar incideuts in ‘* Venice Preserved,” and were 
exceedingly flat in representation. There is another defect which 
reigns throughout this tragedy, and which originates in a great 
anxiety to procure effect, and such effect as may please bad taste 
as well as good ; and this is a tendency to melo-dramatic tableau. 
There are striking instances of this in the opening of the fourth 
act, where the outer gate of Tarquin’s palace is beat down by the 
populace; the stage is covered with the ruins, and the glare of 
burning buildings is thrown upon thescene. Another, which we 
had almost omitted to notice in the third, the striking down of 
the statue of Tarquin by a thunderbolt. This has nothing to do 
with the action of the piece, and is a paltry piece of stage effect. 
The conclusion of the fourth act is no less reprehensible. Tullia, 
committed by Brulus to the Temple of Rhea, where her father’s 
sepulchre is, agitated by imaginary groans, commands the door of 
his tomb to be opened; this is suddenly done, and a colossal sta- 
tue of her father, illuminated by a pale flame on each side, meets 
her view, and occasions her to fall into the arms of the attendants, 
whether in death, or a fainting fit, is not very easily ascertainable 
in the representation ; but by reference to the printed copy, we 
find the former is intended. The grandest and most effective in- 
cident in the piece is, undoubtedly, the last, the judgment pro- 
nounced by Brutus on his son; in this there is something awful, 
astonishing ; it produces precisely that kind of feeling which is 
termed the sublime. | 

In the conduct of this part of the action Mr. Payne has dis- 
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played more dramatic skill, and a better acquaintance with the 
‘stuff of which tragedy is made,’ than in any other. A father 
condemning to death his son, would be a circumstance too shocking, 
too unnatural, to produce a proper pathetic effect, were not a 
sufficient degree of paternal tenderness infused into the charac 
ter, and the extreme agony which such an act must occasion, 
fully displayed. We must give Mr. Payne credit for having ac- 
complished this in a most masterly manner. The struggle which 
takes place in the soul of Brutus, his affection for his son, his 
horror at the act, are all evinced, and the consistency of the cha. 
yacter admitably maintained; we see clearly,—not that Brutus is 
deficient in paternal tenderness or affection for his son, but that 
deep and strong as these are, he can sacritice them all to the good 
of hiscountry. Another circumstance is introduced, which cer- 
tainly heightens the interest, and renders the situation still more 
affecting. TZitus begs of his father that at least he may not die the 
death of a common traitor, and conjures him in this respect, at 
least, to grant him some proof of his affection. ‘The imagination 
edn scarcely compass the feelings of Brutus in such a moment. 
We do not think that tragedy can go beyond this. ‘This is no 
sketch of the fancy; it is a true legitimate dramatic point; we 
know that in such a situation Brutus did stand ; and our souls are 
aghast with the horror, our hearts rent with the agony of the 
man in that moment. We have to applaud Mr. Payne likewise 
for adhering to one most judicious rule of the French drama, to 
have all acts of violence kept from the view of the audience. 
Titus is ied off to be executed, and Brutus ascends the tribunal, to 
give the signal. After one or two struggles he does so, and then, 
rushing from the tribunal, falls senseless into the arms of his 
friends. This conclusion is perfect; it completes the precise 
effect which the author must have had in view. It finishes the 
action, and in the same instant that Brudus does the deed, it 
shows his own feelings. Whether he really dies, or only faints, is 
left doubtful; ‘ falls” is the word used in the printed copy: but 
this uncertainty is no defect; the action is completed, and Brn- 
dus’ character for tenderness is redeemed. Nothing more is ma- 
terial. 


Cuanacter. There are three classes of character, observable 
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ia three different schools of tragedy; the most perfect is that 
which distinguishes the English school, and which consists in our 
accurate delineation of reality, and presents a complete and finish- 
ed picture of the human heart and mind, and their operation, as 
they really are. There can be littie doubt, that this is at once the 
most affecting, impressive, and instructive. ‘The worst descrip- 
tion of character is that usually chosen by the German tragie 
writers, which is altogether the creature of imagination, strongly 
drawn indeed, but representing only such traits and combinations 
as the writer’s fancy suggests, and which never were seen in 
society: This may strike the imagination forcibly, at the time, and 
may even affect the feelings, but it leaves no impression whatever, 
The character exhibited in the tragedics of the ancients, differ ma- 
terially from both these. It is merely an outline; it is without 
any of the nice features, the minor traits, which impart to ita 
strict individuality, and place before you the very man; but it is 
an outline grand, majestic, and commanding ; it is indistinct, but 
this indistinctness of itself, invests it with sublimity: it displays 
only the hero. Certain lefty and heroic actions are set before you, 
and these are all you know of the performer of them. The 
French have adhered as closely to the model of the ancients, in 
the construction of their tragedies, as the changes of manners 
will allow ; and it is the species of character last described only, 
which we find in French tragedies ; and it is this species which 
Mr. Payne L.as selected for the piece before us. Brutus, is precise- 
ly of this class: you perceive his loftiness of soul, his self-com- 
mand, his devoted patriotism, and this is all you perceive; it 
produces the desired cffect ; it impresses, with that solemn gloom 
approaching to awe, which we have before noticed, as the legiti- 
mate object of tragedy. We need not proceed any further, in ex- 
amination of this feature of the performance; though the drama- 
tis persona extend to about thirty names, there is not a vestige 
of character of any sort beyond Brutus. 

Porrry, Sentiment, &c. In tragedy, these form no inconsi- 
derable: part of the merit; and indeed, of French tragedies, they 
aze the principal features. With the latter, this play does not 
greatly abound ; asa matter of course, Brutus frequently utters 
sentiments in favour of liberty, and satires upon court sycophants ; 
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but with the exception of these, and one uttered by Collatinus, 
on the cowardice of a man, who can tamely hear slight passed on 
the woman he loves, we do not recollect any. The Poetry is by no 
means of the highest order ; force has evidently been more studied 
than elegance or richness ; and it is generally strong and nervous, 
but prosaic: it bears some affinity to the style of Dr. Young, 
though it can, by no means, claim competition with it. In some 
places, it is colloquial and trifling, and in others, poetry has been 
sacrificed to ironical point. In imagery, it is very deficient ; and 
wherever this appears, it is, at once, poor, yet studied, and 
totally without that tincture of poetry, which ornaments the style 
of Mr. Shiel, and still more, of Mr. Maturin. It is evident that 
the writer has not been used to poetry, and that he has attempted 
it here, because he dared not produce a tragedy without some show 
of it; and in general, it would be better characterized by the 
term, metrical prose, than poetry.—The great advantage which 
the English possess over the French, in this respect, is their variety 
of style; we have a poetical style, and a prosaic style; the 
French have not; you can recognize their poetry only by the 
rhyme ; whereas, in English, you may produce poetry almost 
without metre. With this poetical language, Mr. Payne has not 
familiarized himself. and the want of it is remarkable throughout 
his play. There is, however, considerable ingenuity in the con- 
struction of the dialogue, especially where Brutus alludes to the 
circumstance of Valerius having puiled down his house, as an in- 
citement for himself to emulate him, by destroying his son; and 
again, where he refers Collatinus to the death of Lucretia, and his 
grief on that account, contrasted with his want of the same con- 
solation in the death of his son. There is another defect, which, 
perhaps, some of our readers will think it unreasonable for us to 
term sv, and for which we should vainly attempt to point outa 
remedy. Considering the vast antiquity of the historical facts, 
two thousand three hundred years ago, we would fain have had 
the language invested with some tincture of peculiarity, which 
should distinguish it from the familiar phraseology of the present 
day ; something of a mystic gravity, which should impart an idea 
of far distant times—How this could be accomplished we will not 
venture to suggest. 
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Psaxronmers. We have now done with the author and: his 
share of the entertainment, nor shall we make any summary or 
general remarks upon his production, having so fully analyzed it. 
As we have remarked that Brutus is the only character in the 
piece, so is Mr. Kean the only performer, whose exertions are 
peculiarly noticeable. Most sincerely du we congratulate him on 
the production of this tragedy ; it is the proudest triumph he has 
yet had ; it was the last step to the pinnacle of excellence, and cans 
veys a most decided answer to all those who have attempted to de- 
pretiate his former efforts—What now becomes of the assertion, 
that he is a quack, that the success of his performance depends on 
one or two tricks, that he has but one manner of acting, that he 
is without dignity, and above all, that he cannot personate the 
Roman character? Here is a character, totally different from any 
he ever before attempted, free from any of the dark passions, and 
without any of those points to which he is used to give so much 
effect. It is perfectly simple and downright; it requires some 
satire; that, to be sure, he is used to; but its leading feature, is 
dignity, commanding dignity, approaching to the sublime, and 
that straight forward, simple energy, which in the hands of an 
inferior actor, would be insipid and common place. Can any der 
clamation be finer, than his reproaches of his son, in the first and 
second acts, than his invectives against Sextus, in the third, and 
his harangue in the forum ? But his grandest effort is in the fifth. 
Nor has any piece of acting, we ever saw, gone beyond it; it is 
impossible, by description, to convey any idea of it; it is the 
true sublime ; never has the Roman dignity been more adequately 
sustained: Mr. Kemble’s was dignity of person, Mr. Kean’s seems 
true dignity of soul. Mr. Kemble’s Corialanus, will not, for the 
future, rank above Mr. Kean’s Brutus. 

Mrs. Glover, gave to the part of Tuleia, all the effect of which 
it was capable. Mrs. W. West, has little oppurtunity of display- 
ing her talents in Tarquinia, nor does Mr. D. Fisher make much 
of Titus: No other character is at all noticeable. 

Scengry anp Decorations. We should not have taken these 
into consideration, had not the puff in the bills, particularly 
called our attention tothem. Some of the scenes were very well 


painted, but they appear to us to involve anachronism. At the 
Vox. XIII.—No. 77. 3N 
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period of the action of this tragedy, Rome had advanced few 
steps from its infancy, and was comparatively poor and insignifi- 
cant: but we are presented, in this tragedy, with buildings, which 
might vie with those of the Augustan age; they are immense in 
size, and superb in decoration. There is in one scene, aruin ; 
this, we presume, must be meant for that obscure building ante. 
cedent to the foundation of the city ; it appears to have been one 
which, after having stood for centuries, had at length fallen. 
There is an apartment in the house of Brutus , decorated with 
elegant marble columns, tripods, vases, and carpeted! displaying, 
in fact, all the luxury and splendour, which characterized the 
most brilliant era of theempire. The last scene is professed to be 
painted after Le Thierre’s celebrated picture; this picture we 
have never seen, and therefore cannot judge between Le Thierre 
and Mr. Greenwood ; but there are some turrets and battlements 
which look very gothic. Tarquin’s tent, one would take for that 
of an Ottoman grand vizier; and the view of the camp before 
Ardea, at this early period of Roman history, presents tents only 
of coloured velvet, most profusely decorated with gold. The 
standards are much too heavy, and too splendid. The eagles are 
about half as large again as life. The dresses too, betray the 
same inconsistency, with the poverty of the Roman state at that 
period. We should have thought it more creditable to have 
studied correctness than splendour, on such an occasion. 








1S HE ALIVE? OR ALL PUZZLED!!! 


Thursday, September 10.—After the Tragedy, was produced, a 
farce which had been once before performed, for the benefit of 
Knight and Harley. The plot of it is as follow:— 


‘* Sophia, the niece and ward of Grumps, has been married to Captain 
Mirabel, who has perished by shipwreck. Her uncle has since eugaged her 
hand to Colonel Frankly, the son of ap old friend, and has written for him 
to come and visit his ward. Sophia, however, is beloved by her eousin Charles | 
whe is resident inthe house, Slap, who had formerly been servant to Cap- 
tain Mirable, and isnow in the family, invents a scheme to relieve the lovers 
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from the perplexity to be apprehended from the Colonel's arrival, this is no 
other than to pretend that Captain Mirabel has survived his shipwreck, and 
has been detained in Algiers, He writes a letter to the old gentleman, in the 
Captain's name, announcing his arrival, which the old gentleman considers a 
meretrick. Slap, has, in the meantime, written to a friend in London, to 
send down a person, properly qualified, to personate Captain Mirabel, and 
who is to return to Town in an hour or two on pretended urgent business. 
Slap’s recognizing him is to complete the deception on the old gentleman. A 
gardener, named Bang, however having overheard the plot, is bought into 
the confederacy and stationed at the garden gate with instructions, to give 
immediate notice of the arrival of a man in cocked-hat and regimentals. 
Such a person appears and is familiarly addressed by Bang in allusion to his 
supposed undertaking, he turns out however, to be Colonel Frankly himself, 
who having thus obtained an in sight into the scheme which is carrying on, buys 
over Bang to his views, obtains every information from him, and resolves to 
pass as the resuscitated husband. He is received by Charles and Slap, as their 
friend, and his being recognized by the latter and Sophia, overcomes all the old 
gentleman's doubts, and she receives him as Captain Mirable. By flattering 
all the old gentleman’s peculiarities, he obtains his warm heart, but his 
warmth of behaviour towards Sophia, is very displeasing to both her and 
Charles, ‘Yhis increases, and by expressing an intention of :emaining all 
night with his wife, he throws the lovers into the most distressing situation. 
They threaten to disclose the whole plot, rather than carry it so far, and 


Colonel Frankly, after having enjoyed their trepidation, discloses himself, and 
consents to the happiness of the lovers, 


This piec@ has a much better claim to the title of a petite 
comedie, than farce, of which latter it does not possess one distin- 
guishing feature. Ourreader will perceive that the plot boasts both 
ingenuity and originality, and one or two of the situations arising 
out of it, are exceedingly good. The whole structure of the 
piece, however, betrays an ignorance of stage effect, or rather of 
conduct, which is the more surprising, as it is the production ofa 
performer. The interest is not at all excited, till the second act, 
and the plot is very lamely, and insufficiently ended ; it might 
have been very much heightened, and the effect prodigiously in- 
creased, by bringing forward the hired representative of the de- 
ceased Captain, and a better denouement might certainly have 
been produced. Its merit, however, is altogether referrable to 
the class of comedy, for there is not the smallest approach to that 
ludicrous situation breadth of character, and point of dialogue, 
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which constitutes the essence of farce. The actors did the most 
they could for it. Mr. Knight, of a very little part, certainly 
made a great deal; Mr. Russell was as effective as might be, and 
Mr. Cowell scarcely suffered us to regret the absence of Harley, 
whose charming vivacity and flow of animal spirits, seem to have 
animated him in quitting the other. 


THE DANDY CLUB; OF, 1818. 


Saturday, 26.—At this very late period of the month it is im- 
possible for us to enter into an analysis of any performance, and 
if we had ever so much time and space to spare, we should be 
doing our readers but little justice, in devoting much to this pro- 
duction. We can only deplore that so lamentably total a failure 
should add another to the list of misfortunes at this house. The 
truth wrings from us the confession that it was, without exception; 


the very worst and most contemptible production, even of its own 
class, with which an audicnce was ever insulted.—Scenery, comic 
effect, music, dancing, and tricks, were all alike, deficient and 
miserable-—Columbine, was the only creditable pantomimic cha. 
racter. Harlequin lover, Clown, and Pantaloon, were equally 
wretched. We never, at the humblest of the minor theatres, saw 
a performance so totally worthless. Every trick failed, and the 
machinery was altogether disgraceful, the scenery had not in any 
one instance, the slightest claim to approbation. As far asa 
piece could on a first holiday night be damned, this was damned. 
But the most discreditable circumstance occurred on the fall of 
the curtain, when Mr. Bradbury appeared before the audience, and 
producing his children, explained, in pantomine, that, unless 
the piece were allowed they must starve.—And shall the boards of 
a Theatre Royal, be made a scene of mendicancy ? Every profes- 
sional man must live by his professional merit, and if this is not 
approved, he cannot prosper. It were better, that if his circum- 
stances require it, the audience should make a subscription for 
him, than to be nightly tormented with such insufferable trash, 
to support his family—But, the worst was this, a person had most 
injudiciously attempted to harrangue the public from the boxes, 
on the impropriety of tolerating this Pantomime, and had produced 
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a considerable riot, this person, Mr. Bradbury, by gestures the’most 
disgustingly coarse, thought proper to challenge to pugilistic 
combat. And this was endured. What an audience will submit 


to, or what will next be imposed on them, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





1818. 

Dec. 2, Jealous Wife—Rose d’Amour, or, Little Red Riding Hat; Count 
Lothair, (disguised as a Shepherd) Mr. Pyne; Rodolf, (called 
the Wolf) Mr. Duruset ; Claude, Mr. Connor; Edmund, Mr. T. 
Matthews ; Hermit of the Forest, Mr. Chapman ; Job, (Baillie to 
Rodolf) Mr. J. Russell, Rose d’ Amour, Miss Beaumont, first ape 
pearance ; Collette, Miss Matthews; Justine, Miss Healy; Bertha, 
Mrs. Davenport ; Apparition, Mrs. Sterling ; Fairy, Miss Shaw. 
(The Overture and Vocal Music, by the celebrated Boieldieu.— 


Arranged, with some additions, by Mr. J. Addison.) 
4. Rivals—lIbid. 


5. Jane Shore—Ibid. 

7. Ibid.—Ibid.—Sleep Walker. 

. Clandestine Marriage—Barber of Seville. 

9. School fur Seandal—Critic. 

10. Castle Spectre ; Angela, Miss O'Neill—Rose d’Amour. 

11. Earl of Warwick; Aing Edward, Mr. Abbott; Earl of Warwick, 


TTT 


Mr. Macready ; Earl of Pembroke, Mr. Chapman; Lari of Suf- . 


folk, Mr. Connor; Margaret of Anjou, (first time) Miss Somer- 
ville; Ludy Elizabeth Gray, Miss Foote; Lady Clifford, Miss 
Logan—Wedding Day—Libertine, Zerlina, Mrs. Dichuns. — 

12. Castle Spectre—Rose d’Amour—Paul and Virginia. 

14. Jane Shore—Libertine. 

15. Castle Spectre—Kose d’Amour, 

16. Clandestine Marriage—Critic. 

17. A Word for the Ladies; Old Bowerscourt, Mr. W. Farren; Young 
Bowerscourt, Mr. Abbott ; Winterland, Mr. Macrea:ly ; Dorring- 
ton, Mr. C. Kemble; A/r. Larum, Mr. Young; A/r. Adamant, 
Mr. Connor; Mr. Silvertongue, Mr. Liston; Mr. Curvette, Mr. 
Jones ; Snuggs, Mr. Emery ; Mrs. Singleton, Mrs. Yates; Clara, 
Winterland, Mrs. Faucit; Aliss 4damant, Miss Brunton—Rose 
d’Amour. 

18. Ibid—Libertine. 

. Ibid—Paul and Virginia—Husbaid and Wives. 

21. Jane Shore—Miller and his Men, 
22. Rivals—Critic. 
— 23. Venice Preserved—Rose d'Amour. 


— 26. George Barnwell—Harlequin Munchausen; or, the Fountain of 
Love. 
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ROSE PD'AMOUR.—MISS BEAUMONT. 


Thursday, Dec, 3.—There have been brought out, at three dif- 
ferent Theatres, in Paris, three pieces founded on our old English 
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story. They have all adopted the idea of introducing fairy agency, 
and making the wolf a libertine nobleman. ‘The best of these 
was translated and produced at the Surry Theatre, last: summer, 
by Mr. Dibdin ; it was a light amusing piece, and obtained con- 
siderable popularity. The worst of the three, that of Mr. Theau- 
lon, produced at.the Odeon, has been now translated and altered 
by Mr. Kenney, and brought forth at Covent Garden, with the 
original music of Buieldieu. We shall not here present our 
readers with any detail of the incidents, which are few and ill 
conceived. It was, on the whole, the most somniferous and in- 
sipid production we remember to have seen. The interest was 
throughout feeble, and destroyed by the insufferable tedium and 
want of point of the dialogue; to character, it made no preten- 
sion, and as little to wit, or comic effect. We are at a loss to 
conceive, what can have rendered Boildieu’s music popular in this 
country ; its merits are certainly beyond our penetration; it is 
defective in melody, and in arrangement. The onl tolerable 
composers in Paris, are Puer and Niccolo, neither of whoin, we 
believe, are natives. The performers had no scope for their abili- 
ties, and poor Miss Beaumont, who is an interesting and pleasing 
little girl, was scarcely able to acquire the favour of the audience, 
from the wretchedness of the music assigned to her. She pos- 





sesses a good voice, a fascinating naivete, and neatness of execu- 
tion, and we shall be happy to see her in pieces where she will 
have an opportunity of evincing her talents. 


JANE SHORE.-——MISS SOMERVILLE. 


Saturday, Feb. 5.—Miss Somerville, who acquired some popu- 
larity a year or two ago, at Drury Lane Theatre, has now attempt- 
ed to share the laurels of Miss O'Neill, at Covent Garden. We 
cannot congratulate her upon her improvement; indeed, we 
think her progress has been altogether retrogade.—When she 
played Imogine, in Mr. Maturin’s tragedy of ‘* Bertram,” we were 
amongst her warmest admirers; there seemed a sentiment, a 
pathos about her, which was almost peculiar to herself; she 
seemed the very genius of Romance and love. We should now 
vainly attempt to recognize these characteristics ; they have totally 
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disappeared, and are replaced by others of an opposite descrip- 
tion. In lieu of that voice, which though deep-toned, was 
mellow, harmonious, and spoke the very language of the soul, 
we have the most coarse, masculine, unmusical, and unpleasant 
voice we ever heard. We could scarcely have supposed that such 
tones could proceed from a female; they are truly sepulchral ; 
and appear calculated to annihilate every soft emotion, even in 
the warmest disposition, they are more likely to inspire horror 
than love. And this species of voice, she exercises in the most 
unmerciful manner; we can apply to her declamation, no term so 
descriptive of it, as Rant, the most boisterous, overwhelming 
rant. Her gesture is no less intemperate than her delivery; her 
satire is accompanied by the most masculine swagger ; she is par- 
ticuliarly partial to picturesque attitudes, in which she remains 
till the eye is palled with them, and her crab like ezit, is the most 
remarkable we ever saw, it seems occasioned by a wish to display 
the attitude as long as possible, and for this purpose, she staggers 
off sideways, with her face to the audience. After these general 
remarks, it would be superfluous to apply them particularly to her 
performance of Alicia, in Rowe's dull tragedy of ‘« Jane Shore ;” 
suffice it to say, that the above defects were throughout conspicu- 
ous, We do not think that Miss O'Neill is improving; in Jane 
Shore, we remarked something of atendency to one of the defects 
noticed in her rival, namely rant, several speeches which seemed 
to us, to require an even and mild delivery, were given with the 
utmost vehemence. No lady, can so forcibly depict the extreme 
of misery, as this charming actress, and in the concluding scene 
of this play, she had ample scope for the display of her talents. 
Mr. Young’s Lord Hastings did not seem to us, worthy of much 
commendation. This gentleman is totally incapable of any ten- 
derness of expression, and his performance was throughout harsh, 
severe, and unbending, not at all according with our idea of the 
character. His declamation, on the Duke’s proposal, to set aside 
from the succession King Edward’s children, was delivered with 


great point and animation. Mr. Macready’s Dumont, was a per- 


furmance at once spirited, feelling, and judicious, 
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THE EARL OF WARWICK... 


Friday, Dec. 11.—This tragedy, is a translation from the French 
of La Harpe, and is consequently marked by that simplicity of 
action, and paucity of interest, which are characteristic of the 
French drama. ‘Though compressed into three acts, it still seem- 
ed meagre and scanty, and afforded but limited satisfaction to 
the thin audience it attracted. It did not, however, disappoint 
us, in affording scope to the fine acting of Mr. Macready. Next 
to Mr. Kean, we have no hesitation in pronouncing this gentle- 
man the first tragedian of the day; and we rejoice to find, that 
he maintairs his ground in public estimation. Some actors, who 
make a considerable impression on their first appearance, and for 
some little time afterwards, sink to rise no more; this gentle- 
man’s career is marked by an opposite character; at first he ex- 
cited but a qualified approbation, and has ever since been ad- 
vancing in public favour, and at Covent Garden, he is now cer- 
tainly without a competitor; for we do not imagine that either 
Mr. Young, or Mr. Charles Kemble, would be tolerated, in cha- 
racters in which he is most successful. His points are often mark- 
ed by the acute discrimination of Mr. Kean, and in some instan- 
ces, are less strained, more natural. His performance of the 
Earl of Warwick, was of the very first order; the spirit of his 
declamation, the fire and pathus of the passion, as it alternately 
required them, were alike admirable. The piece rested entirely 
on his shoulders, for no other character in it is at all prominent 
but Margaret. Miss Somerville displayed little judgment in her 
performance of this character; the wily cunning and ambitious 
policy of Henry's queen, were lost in the same injudicious unvaried 
vehemence of declamation, which characterizes all her exertions. 
Mr. Abbot's King Edward was like most of his performances, 
equally remote from marked defeat, or shining excellence. 


A WORD FOR THE LADIES. 


Tuesday, December 17.—This comedy of Mr. Kenney’s, which 
has so long been laying at this theatre for representation, has at 
length been produced; and now we have seen it, we could have 
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wished that his reputation ‘as 4 writer should not have suffered 
the iujury it inevitably must do from this play. The plot is as 
follows— | 


A young Gentleman named Winterland, having incurred the displeasure of 
au uncle on whom his fortunes depend, is disinherited, and hides himself 
from his creditors, in a fisherman’s cottage. His sister, who shares his mis- 
fortunes, is attached to Young Dorrington, his sworn friend, to whom he has 
formerly made great sacrifices, and who has been to the West Iudies to take 
possession, as he believes, of arich inheritance. On his return, the Win- 
terlands depend ou his fulfilling their hopes both of marrying Clara, and re- 
lieving her brother. His conduct, however, becomes mysterious and equivo- 
cal, and the most affecting of the situations arise from /Vinferland’s resent- 
ment of his conduct, the disappointed passion of Clara, and the severe re- 
proach of her feelings which she incurs from the high spirit and wounded 
pride of her brother. Circumstances render Dorrington the bearer of an offer 
of marriage to Clara from Young Bowerscourt, who had suffered overtures 
to be made in Clara’s prosperity, and which his father holds him more than 
ever bound to follow up—an explanation ensues between Dorrington and 
Clara, when he declares himself disappointed also of his inheritance, and 
urges the suit of Young Bowerscouri, in order tu save Winterland from de- 
spairand ruin. Bowerscourt’s heart has, however, in spite of his better rea- 
son, been ensnared by Miss Adamant, a gay woman of fashion, of generous 
disposition, but volatile manners. The difficulties of these parties are finally 
removed by a seasonable discovery—The uncle of Winterland had left the 
property to an unknown stranger, who had saved his life from robbers on the 
coast of Cornwall, on his identifying himself; if not, it passes to a Mr. Sil- 
vertongue, a more distant relation. Silvertongue, by a cowardly caution to 
avert the supposed indignation of Dorrington, calls on him to explain his 
conduct, and unfolds particulars which prove Dorrington himself to be the 
fugitive incognito in the last hour allowed him to set up his title. He ar- 
rives, however, at Old Bowerscourt’s just in time, and the possession of the 
property enables him to do justice to Winterland, and confirm his engage- 
ments with Clara. Young Bowerscourt is thus released of his obligation— 
both he and his father beeome reconciled to A/iss Adamant, who remains the 
mistress of his heart. A/r. Larum is a natural agent in the plot, and some 
amusing situations arise out of his having abandoned his wife, from a hasty 
and erroneons conviction of her infidelity ; and being afterwards employed by 
Old Bowerscourt to promote a match with her for the old gentleman, she be- 
ing then unknown to him under the name of Singleton, This leads to an ex- 
planation, by which they are also recunciled. The impertinent gallantries of 
a Mr. Curvette, which have a great tendency to create the jealous fancies of 
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Young Bowerscourt, form also a considerable share of the earlier acts of the 
Comedy. 


The doctrine upheld in the Theatre, as to entitling pieces, is to 
give a striking name, without any reference to the incidents of the 
play. We should be glad to know if any of our readers can disco- 
ver how this title of ‘‘ 4 Word for the Ladies’’ arises out of any 
thing in the Comedy. They will perceive that in plot it is by no 
means deficient ; there is sufficient te find materials for half a do- 
zen Comedies. Our own opinion is, that of all requisites plot is 
the least important in the construction of Comedy ; it should have 
some moral design; it should contain a lively satire on the prevail- 
ing vices and follies of the day; and each scene should, of itself, 
independently of the plot, produce a comic and amusing effect. 
How admirably this is illustrated in Sheridan's Comedies of ‘‘ The 
Rivals,”’ and ‘* The School for Scandal,” and in all Moliere’s. 
What plots can be more simple? and who would not be delighted 
with the scene between Sir Anthony and Young Absolute, that of 
Acres,’ duel inthe former, or the scandal scene in the first act, the auc- 
tion scene in the third, and the celebrated screen scene in the fifth 
act of the latter, if they sawno other part of the play? Far diffe- 
rent is the piece before us ; it is a combination of long intricate 
plots, skilfully enough interwoven; a novel dramatized, in which 
your only hope for amusement is the interest you take in the de- 
velopement of the fable; and should you once, for an instant, lose 
the clue, the whole becomes inexplicable and tedious, There is 
scarcely an attempt at character ; there is not one comic situa- 
ation, nor scarcely a joke in the dialogue. It is throughout 


chastely and elegantly written, but totally without point; it ex- 


cited not a single laugh, and was on the whole as ennuyant as 
any play which was ever suffered to occupy the boards a second 
night. 

We cannot help regretting this; Mr. Kenney we have consi- 
dered the first comic writer of his day; and we are very sorry to 
find that his genius has forsaken him. 

The performers were by no means deficient in their exertions 
on behalf of this piece; the most successful was Mr. Farren, 
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who personated a philanthropic old gentleman; who has retired 
to an elegant retreat, near the sea side, for the benefit of retire- 
ment, and is dreadfully annoyed by the visits of persons, from an 
adjacent watering place. It was impossible however to infuse 
any spirit into so dull a body of matter. Macready, Young, 
Charles Kemble, and Abbott, we pitied for the total inanity 
of their respective characters, even these actors were unable to 
command attention or obtain applause; Mr. Emery, Mr. Jones, 
and Mr. Liston, were equally enviable. Mrs. Faucit, whined 
with like success through a long milk and water heroine of sen- 
timent ; and the interesting Miss Brunton could produce no effect. 
The audience displayed a remarkable degree of indulgence ; 
though to laugh was impossible, and to applaud absurd, they 
refrained from hissing ; and after setting three successive houses 
asleep, it has tothe great relief of the frequenters of the the- 
atre, been withdrawn, 


HARLEQUIN MUNCHAUSEN. 


Saturday December 26.—The usual entertainment prepared for 
the holiday folks at Christmas, has at length been constructed 
from a tale, perhaps the best adapted of any that was ever writ- 
ten, to furnish materials for this species of Drama. We cannot 
say much for the style with which they have been fashioned into 
a Pantomime ; there is as little of point as could reasonably be 
expectcd. Destitute of all claims to merit as a composition, as 
Pantomime is; we might at least desire that some little wit or 
point should be infused into its buffoonery. In this Pantomime, 
we cannot discover any ; it seems to rest its claims to approbation 
upon the splendour and extensive variety of its scenery and the 
ingenuity of its transformations. The former is particularly rich 
and brilliant, but the latter are not remarkable for any peculiar 
merit. Grimaldi, though as comic, is not as active as he used to 
be, this deficiency is felt. Bologna is replaccd by an Harlequin, 
little fitted for competition with him, the Pantaloon and Colum- 
bine are very active and effective. 
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MINOR DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC NEW THEATRE. 


In our last, we had room only to notice the opening of this 
Theatre, and to insert the address, without any observations on 
the performances. The company which Mr. Elliston has assem- 
bled presents a body of talent capable of entering into a formi- 
dable competition with the great houses. Himself and Mrs. Ed_ 
win are, in their line, unexceeded, if equalled, by any perform. 
ers now before the public. For the low Comedy, Sloman, G. 
Crisp, Keely, and Henderson, are capable of affording: them the 
most efficient support. The musical strength is likewise very con- 
siderable. Pearman and §i‘Keon, Miss Tunstal, and Miss Steven- 
son, have not many superiors in this metropolis. The citertaine 
ment with which the house opened, and which has been conti- 
nued ever since, is a Burletta, from the pen of the ingenious Mr. 
Moncrieff, eniithed, “ Rochester,” or ‘* The Merry Days of King 
Charles the Second.” Had not the limits of Mr. Elliston s licence 
confined the author of this piece, it might well have aspired to the 
rank of aComedy. It is founded on anecdote related by Monsieur 
Evremond, in his letter to the Duchess of Mazarine- The Earl 
of Rochester and the Duke of Buckingham, being banished from 
court, by Charles, for excesses, which were beyond the latitude 
even allowed by him, take an inn at Newport Pagnell, and offici- 
ate alternately as landlord and waiter. King Charles, by accident, 
passing that way, is entrapped by them into the cellar, whence 
they will not release him till he declares the pardon of the pro- 
scribed courtiers. With this incident are combined the amours 
of the two noblemen with the Countess of Lovelaugh and Lady 
Gay, who detect their disguise, and assuming the characters of 
cook and housemaid, involve them in some curious scenes of 
equivoque, and defeat their designs upon a country heiress. The 
different disguises which ‘Rochester and Buckingham assume, in the 
course of their intrigues, the humours of Balaam, their confiden- 
tial servant, the character of Starvemouse, a miser, Thin, his man, 
and Barney Gruff, the ostler, at the inn, contribute to furnish in- 
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cident, and heighten the comic effect of this piece. Muddle, an 
ignorant mayor, who makes shocking havoc amongst words of 
legal import, is not the least amusing character of the number. 
The whole of the performers exerted themselves with great spirit, 
and never did any performance appear more to delight an audi- 
ence: it has drawn great crowds for twenty successive represen- 
tations. 

A burletta, somewhat in the style of ‘‘ Amoroso,” from the pen 
of Mr. Poole, author of several popular farces, entitled ‘“ Rum- 
fuskin,”’ has met with a very different fate. Its total want of ori- 
ginality was it’s least defect: it was dull and unamusing in the 
extreme ; after being damned for three suceessive nights, it was 
withdrawn. | 

Another production from the pen of Mr, Planché, founded on 
one of the French ‘‘ Red Riding-hood’s,” originally written as a 
melo-drame, and since, by Mr. Elliston’s desire, altered intoa 
_ comic pantomine, with a speaking columbine, is scarcely more 
successful. It is lamentably destitute of effect, possessing neither 
interest nor fun; and although Paulo and Sloman do their ut- 
most, they find it impossible to obtain any favour for this worth- 
less production. Some expense, however, having been incurred 
for the scenery, the manager is not so willing to bend to the pub- 
lic voice, and has resolved to thrust it down the throats of the 
holiday folks, at all hazards: he knows their digestion to be 
strong. We doubt, however, whether this plan will support the 
pretensious with which he has set out. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


At this house, the season has commenced with unusual bril- 
liancy, and bears testimony to arenewed vigour on the part of the 
manager to furnish entertainments worthy of the public patronage. 
A Mr. Gomery, from the Bath Theatre, whom we recollect to have 
seen at the Haymarket, has succeeded to the vacant throne of 
Huntley, which he seems well qualified to fill, to the satisfaction 
of the frequenters of this theatre. A Mr. Frith, seems likely to 
acquire a considerable degree of favour in low comedy, whilst 
T. P. Cooke will carry all before him in the Serious Pantomime 
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department. No fewer than three entirely new pieces appeared 
the first night, each of which afforded scope for the display of 
the talents of the company, and was honoured with its meed of 
applause. Six or seven other novelties are announced by the 
bills, as forthcoming : this is something like management. 


EAST LONDON THEATRE. 


A new piece has been produced here from the pen of Miss 
Macauley. Like her acting, it is by no means offensive, yet at 
the same time not stamped with any peculiar mark of genius. 
The ‘* Woodman’s Hut” is among the most attractive of their 
melo-dramas. Gilbert, Huddart, and Mrs. Waring,.come upon 
us with increased effect every night. If an addition was neces- 
sary to the comic strength of Drury, why, instead of ransacking 
the barns of the north, was notMr. Gilbert tried ; he possesses no 
mean share of original talent, and is a very excellent comic 
singer; his belonging to a minor theatre cannot be a drawback, 
for they have of late not only taken their pieces, but made stars of 
their actors that cast but a very dull and glimmering light in their 
own regions. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 


On Monday the 7th. December, our “ well regulated theatre” 
had its doors opened for the first time this season, to admit com- 
pany. When Miss Byrne was to make her sppearance as Adela, in 
the “‘ Haunted Tower,” after an absence of two years, it was na- 
tural to expect that the house would be full at an early hour. This 
was the case ; and we are happy to observe, that in the time which 
has elapsed since we had the pleasure of seeing her on the Crow- 
Street Stage, this amiable young lady has increased her dramatic 
attractions considerably. Onher entrance, she was greeted with 
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enthusiasm ; and she seemed to be more affected and agitated than 
even on the night of her debut. Her voice has improved great- 
ly in compass ; her tones, too, are firmer, and as toscience, though 
young in years, she has long been the admiration of the musical 
world. But we have only spoken of Miss Byrne as a singer—as 
an actress, she holds the first rank in opera; she enters with 
spirit into whatever eharacter she has to perform; her conception 
of her author is always correct, and with this her execution inva- 
riably corresponds. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-€HAT. 


Report mentions Jncledon to have realized a very handsome sum, by his 
trip across the Atlantic. 


If Miss Somerville be, as is said, really married to a Mr. Bunn, why place 


her in a situation so equivocal, as that of appearing before the public by her 
maiden name ? 


It has been suggested that Bradbury's appearing in the close of the Pan- 
tomime, as the genius of peace, has a profane allusion to sacred occurrences, 
and the idea is referred to the damaged state of his intellect. 


The forthcoming Romance, at Drury Lane Theatre, is not from the pen of 
Mr. Soane, nor from that of Miss Macauley, but from Mr. Stephen Kemble’s. 


The death of his wife, occasions the temporary retirement of Mr. D. Fisher, 
from his professional duties. 


Mr. C. Fisher, his brother, who appeared with considerable effect in Lionel 
and Clarissa, has preferred returning to the West, and assuming his brother’s 
characters, to accepting an engagement at Drury Lane, for the opera de- 
partment. 


Report speaks highly of a new Comedy, presented to Drury Lane, by Mr. 
Kean, from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, of burletta-writing notoriety: we shall 
rejoice to find this ingenious gentleman transplanted to the boards of a Thea- 
tre Royal. 


There is talk of a Serions Melo Drama, forthcoming at Covent Garden, 
which in interest and stage effect, exceeds all its predecessors. 


We rejoice to hear, that Harley has announced to the manager of Drury 
Lane, his ability to resume his professional duties. 
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Kean, \eft town on Sunday, on a professional trip to Yorkshire, where he 
is engaged to perforin at Sheffield, Wakefield, and other theatres in that 
County. 


Mr. aud Mrs. Bartiey, of dramatic celebrity, arrived at New York, on the 
5th ult. in the Pacific. They sailed from Liverpool on the first of October, 
and their voyage ‘was not only tedious, but boisterous ; as the vessel sprung 
her foremast on the 5th November, and got into port without it. 


At a late public dinner, for the benefit of the schools for the education of 
the poor, amongst the toasts given, were the three P’s—** Peace, Plenty, and 
Prosperity ;’” an honest tradesman, who was present, declared he would give 
one more appropriate to the occasion of the meeting, and pronounced the 


three R’s.— Reading ! Riting !! and Rithmetic / / ?”’ 


A few days since, Mr. Birnie received a communication from Scotland, that 
a youth of a very respectable family had absconded from the college of Glas- 
gow, and it was supposed had made his way to London. From his extraordin- 
ary passion for the stage, it was suspected he would endeavour to be employ- 
ed as an actor. The worthy Magistrate, in consequence, very kindly sent in- 
formation of the circumstance to the managers of the theatres, with a de- 
scription of the youth. Yesterday, while Mr. Birnie was sitting to conduct 
the business of the office, he received a communication from Mr. Stephen 
Kemble, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, that ayouth, answering the 
description sent to him, had just presented himself to be engaged as an actor, 
and that he had thought it right to detain him. Mr. Birnie immediately sent 
a request to Mr. Kemble to conduct him to the office ; and soon afterwards 
the youth entered the office, accompanied by the manager. The Magis- 
trate asked the youth his name; he replied James Aickin. On his being fur- 
ther questioned, he said he had come from Glasgow to London by sea. This 
left no doubt in the mind of the magistrate, but that he was the runaway 
youth he had received information of. He asked Mr. Kemble if he thought 
the youth possessed abilities for the stage. Mr. Kemble replied, with a 
smile, that he did not think he had, and his youth was against him. He is 
only seventeen years of age. The magistrate advised him to give up his pro- 
pensity for the stage, and to return to bis family in Scotland. On inquiry 
where he was living in London, it turned out that he was lodging with West- 
cote, one of the constables belonging to the office.—The magistrate was then 
satisfied that he was in good hands to forward his return to his family. He 
made his way into Drury Lane Theatre from an acquaintance with Mr. Henry 
Johnston, which was formed when that performer was in Scotland. He left 
the office uuder a promise to return to his family. Mr. S. Kemble received 
the thanks of the magistrate for his attention to the case.—Morning Herald, 
December 19, 1818. 


—<—— 


H. Hewitt, Printer, Holborn, 
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